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I See By She Ads 


’ HAT does them folks in Canada 


look like?” says Marthy about the 





first thing after I got back home. “Is 
they anything like us?” says she. 

I reckon maybe 

lots of other folks 


would like to know 
the same thing. I 
was a lot in doubt 
myself before I went 
up there. I didn’t 
have no idea what 
them Canadian folks 
looked like or talk- 








ed like. So I want 
to tell you about 
them. 


BILL CASPER 


When we left De- 
troit, Michigan, we had to cross a big 
river to get into Canada. “This is the 
Detroit River,” says the editor as we 
gets on the boat. 


“Tt ain’t no river at all,” says the edi- 
tor’s wife, “it’s just a stream of water 
as runs between two of these here big 
lakes.” 


“Tt is a river, too,” says the editor, “be- 
cause the geogerphy says so.” 


? 


I didn’t take no part in no foolish thing 
like that. It takes a smart man to keep 
a woman from havin’ the last word and 
I didn’t mind leavin’ that job to the 
editor. I don’t know which one won out 
because there was too much for me to 
see. 


Well sir, didn’t nobody raise no ob- 
jection when we got on the boat but you 
should of seen them when we got off. 
There was a lot of fellows in uniform 
watchin’ everbody as come off that boat. 
One of them seen the editor with his bags 
and me with my satchel. He made us 
go in a big room where there was a long 
table. The editor put all his grips up 
on the table, him havin’ so many and 
gettin’ tired of holdin’ them. But I wasn’t 
aimin’ to set my satchel down anywheres 
and have some snoop of a fellow runnin’ 
off with it. 


One of the fellows in uniform come up 
to me. “Open it up,” says he. “What?” 
says I. “The baggage,” says he. “What 
for?” says I. “What you got in there?” 
says he. “A shirt and a pair of socks and 
won’t nairy one fit you,” says I. “Go on,” 
says he, “I don’t have to ask where you 
come from.” I don’t know what he 
meant by that last but when I looked 
around I seen the editor wasn’t as smart 
as I was. They had made him open up 
all five of the valises he was takin’ with 
him. But they didn’t take anythine of 
his’n. I reckon they seen everthing in 
all five belonged to the editor’s wife so 
they made him shut them up and told him 
to go on. 


“Who was them fellows?” says I to the 
editor when we got out. 


“Them was Canadian Customs officers,” 
says he. 


“Has they got the right to open up our 
valises and take what they want?” says I. 


“Oh no,” says he. “They just want 
to see what you was bringin’ in to their 
country. If you bring somethin’ over 
here to sell they make you pay a tax on 
it that they call duty. If you just bring 
in what clothes you expect to wear they 
don’t pay no attention to that.” 

“Well it’s a wonder they didn’t make 
you pay somethin’ on all them clothes 
your old lady brought along. You know 
she can’t never wear all of them.” 

“S-h-h-h-h-h!” says he. “I've 
said too much about that a’ready.” 


done 


Well I meant to tell you about Canada 
folks but I’ve done went and took too 
much room gettin’ across the river into 
Canada. I'll try to do that next week. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 





| THE CROPPING METHODS OF | 
| MASTER FARMER WILLIAMS | 


Last week County Agent Eleazer told about 
the early years, the fine, healthy family, and 
the good citizenship of Master Farmer J. 
Frank Williams, Sumter County, S. C. Here 
he tells us more about farm 
methods. 





his excellent 
HE Williams farm practices a three- 
year rotation: (1) cotton, (2) corn, (3) 
cats and peas. Rye is used as a winter 
cover and some as a cash crop. Thecorn 
is always wrapped up in velvet beans and 
peas. 

Eight purebred Duroc Jersey sows are 
kept, and each year at least 60 fine pork- 
ers are sold. These are raised largely 
with skimmilk and on the run of the 
fields. Meat for home use is cured. 

Having made a trip down through the 
boll weevil infested states with a party 
of farmers a few years before the insect 
reached South Carolina, Frank Williams 
saw that a readjustment in agriculture 
was necessary. It was then that he plan- 
ned to grow into dairying. It was a 
funny looking sight when he bought two 
registered Guernsey calves and_ carried 
them home in the back of his car! These 
two calves cost a total of $165, which 
looked pretty high at that time, but from 
them he now has a herd consisting of 12 
cows, 4 heifers, and 3 bulls of as good 
registered Guernseys as one often sees. 
This dairy work is handled entirely by 
his family, Mr. Williams doing most of 
the milking and separating. Mrs. Wil- 
liams and the girls handle the butter 
making, and the butter is delivered to 
patrons in town twice a week, with eggs, 
vegetables, and so on. 

Feed is ground on the farm and mixed 
for the cows from home-grown materials 
exclusively, excepting a little cottonseed 
meal, and cotton seed is swapped for that. 
One of the best pastures of. carpet grass, 
lespedeza, and Bermuda grass in the 
county, consisting of 14 acres, lies pic- 
turesquely back of the barns. 


Nothing but Dixie Triumph wilt re- 
sistant cotton has been planted on this 
farm for years. It is grown entirely by 
share croppers, and all of it ginned in 
Mr. Williams’ private gin. In this way 
he is able to keep his seed pure and most 
of it is sold for seed purposes. 

All of the fertilizer is home mixed, 
and thus several dollars per ton is saved. 

The first one-acre model home orchard 
(as advocated by Prof. L. A. Niven when 
he was at Clemson College) to be put out 
in this county was on the Williams farm 
in 1913. For a number of years it sup- 
plied all of the really up-to-date peaches 
sold in Sumter. In some years he sold 
over $900 worth of fruit from this acre 
per season. This orchard was really a 
pioneer in this county, and some of the 
trees are still very productive—a rather 
fine testimonial to the skill of their owner. 
In 1922, six acres more were planted. These 
were interplanted with pecans, every third 
tree being a pecan. This is now a model 
orchard. As soon as the peach trees be- 
come old enough to be unprofitable, they 
will be removed and a bearing pecan or- 
chard will be left. 

A fine flock of Rhode Island Red 
chickens is maintained and the surplus 
from this brings. ready cash through the 
seasons. 

A fact that Mr, Williams counts of 
prime importance in his affairs is that he 
has never, since the purchase of the 
original tract of land, bought anything 
“on time.” And he says that this was 
made possible by the fact that when he 
goes to town to buy something: he always 
takes something along to sell. We may 
well conclude by quoting his advice to any 
young couple starting out with nothing, 
as they did:— 

“Lay aside something every year, 
even if you have to walk and wear 
old clothes. Work hard and save. 
And possibly the. greatest of these is 
save,” J. M. ELEAZER. 








WEST TEXAS 


Farms or Small Ranch 
Tracts 








Make your selection from 200,000 acres 
of the Nationally famous 


SpurRanch 


FERTILE VALLEYS AND UPLANDS 
Selling Prices: $6.50 to $35.00 per acre. 


We sell direct as owners; no commis- 
sion. 











Terms: One-fifth cash; balance in six 
equal yearly payments, on or before 
maturity. 


Altitude 2,300 feet—Healthful Climate— 
County Agent— Home Demonstration 
Agent—State Experiment Station. 


No Boll Weevil—No Hog 
Cholera—No Malaria 


Ideal Dairying, Poultry and Hog Rais- 
ing Conditions. 


A wonderful opportunity here for 
those who seek homes in a section 
of West Texas, noted for its low 
cost production of cotton; its depen- 
dable grain crops, including alfalia, 
and for its successful efforts in di- 
versification. 


Why Lease When You Can 

Own Your Own Land Here 

For the Average Rentals? 
Please send for free illustrated booklet 
fully describing all features of this at- 


tractive opportunity -to own your farm 
home or small ranch on easy terms. 


S.M.SWENSON & SONS 


SPUR, TEXAS 
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Good-bye Insects! 
NDOORS or outdoors \ 

—Bee” Brand rids 

our home of all insects. 
atal to Flies, Fleas, Mos- h 
quitoes, Roaches, Ants om 
and Plant Bugs. Non- one 
odorous, non-poison- fai 
ous to adults, children int 

or domestic pets. The 

new gunslaysasitsprays. 
Most economical, too. ‘ 
Write for Free Booklet and say . 
"Good-bye Insecta!” 
McCORMICK & CO., Inc. ] 
Baltimore, Md. f 

Cane are 10c, 25c, 50c and $1 

um, 2S5e 
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Farm Woman’s Calendar of Work and Play 


The Pictures All Indicate Work, But Don’t Let Them Influence You! 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock Rings for August 


OT, isn’t it? Why not join the youngsters down 
H: the swimming hole, even if it means leav- 
ing the house undusted for one day? 

2. Writing on child training in the “Delineator” for 
June, Dr. William E. Blatz, director of St. George’s 
School for Child Study in To- 
ronto, said: ‘Therefore I would 
repeat, to those who feel that 
corporal punishment is the right 
way; I am pretty sure that they 
are wrong, because in the first 
place it leads to a form of re- 
taliation between parent and 
child, and secondly, it has never 
been proved that physical pain, 
in any way at all, aids learning.” 

3. You don’t know how good 
cold jellied soup is until you 
have tried it. Dilute one can 
of bouillon with an equal quan- 
tity of water and add one ta- 
blespoon of plain gelatine that 
has been soaked in two tablespoons of cold water. 
Heat to dissolve the gelatine, pour into cups, and set 
in the refrigerator to get cold and firm. Serve in the 
cups as the first course at supper. 


4. Don’t forget that a little baking soda in the bath 
water will help relieve prickly heat. The fewer clothes 
baby wears this weather the less chance it has of be- 
ing troubled with it. 


5. Explain to the children that a hot day is not 
the time to teach the cats and dogs new tricks. Many 
a gentle and faithful pet has been teased into snapping 
at someone just becaure a human forgot that wearing 
a fur coat when the thermometer is up in the 90’s does 
make one temporarily irritable. Give the animals plenty 
of fresh water, a shady place to rest, and don’t bother 
them unnecessarily. 


6. One housekeeper uses snaps for fastening her 
porch and living room sofa cushion covers in place. 
They are easily removed for cleaning or laundering and 
she no longer has to worry about their getting soiled 
from constant use. 


7. Gather the eggs twice a day and market them 
frequently if you would maintain a reputation for sell- 
ing a first-class product. If the children find a nest 
under the old scuppernong, it’s all right to investigate 
those eggs for home use but don’t deliver them to 
your customers. 


8. The gift shops are now laying in their stock for 
Christmas selling. If you would make some money at 
that season, follow their example by starting to work 
on the handkerchiefs, hooked rugs, or dolls that you 
expect to sell during the holidays. 


II. Cows Pay for Comforts 


AYS to make the farm home more comfortable 

are of interest at all seasons. County Agent 

W. L. Hall has prepared a statement which 
shows the many things that may be purchased by an in- 
crease in the income from additional dairying on the 
farms in Faulkner County, Arkansas. You will be 
interested in this :— 


“There are 4,143 farms in Faulkner County with 
an average acreage of 72.5 acres to the farm. Five 
cows to each farm producing 300 pounds of fat in 
the 300 days and sold at an average of 40 cents a 
pounds of fat, would bring into the county $2,484,- 
800. This amount of money would— 

SS Fines Oil ORAS ois vaddwaensanecansesaeXs + $150,000 

60, 


Pay for auto licenses ...... as anpnenannninie 
3. Buy two tires for each car ........ aaiane 


100 gallons of gas for each car.......... 
$40 kitchen cabinet for each farm....... 
Water and sink $40 for each farm.... 
By WETTER Gl PIE iis swracedecesccnss sence 
$200 clothes per farm .. ° 
$50 worth of paint .......... 

10. $50 bedroom suite ............ 

11. $60 radio per farm . 
WZ, Beave Balance Gk 0c ccicscccacsesdssiviesces 


ROU wcdccesiesecsheccce ese eccccccccsccces $2,484,800 


III. Breads for Picnics | 


ATE some Boston brown bread at a community 

picnic and it was perfectly delicious. Can you tell 

me how to make it?” writes Mrs. J. Y., of North 
Carolina, 

Boston brown bread is delicious, Mrs. J. Y., and it 
is especially nice for picnic sandwiches. There are 
several other quick breads that are excellent for this 
purpose also. Here are several recipes I am 
sure you will like:— 


eenaus 





Boston Brown Bread.—One cup cornmeal, 1 cup 
rye meal, 1 cup graham flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 
¥%4 cup molasses, 2 cups sour milk, 1% teaspoons 
soda or 134 cups sweet milk and 4 teaspoons 
baking powder. Mix and sift the dry ingredients; 
add the molasses and the milk. Beat the mix- 
ture thoroughly. Pour the batter into a greased 
tin can mold until it is about three-fourths full. 
Cover, and steam for 3% hours. Remove the 
cover, and bake the bread in a moderate oven 
for % hour to dry it off. If the bread seems 
likely to crumble loop a clean string around the 
loaf and cut slices by pulling the ends of the 
string. 

Quick Raisin Bread.—Three and one-half cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoons baking powder, 
'%4 teaspoon cinnamon, 4 tablespoons melted but- 
ter, 4 tablespoons sugar, 1% cups chopped raisins, 2 eggs, 
1 cup milk. Sift the salt, cinnamon, flour, and baking pow- 
der together. Beat the egg and add the milk and sugar. 
Combine the liquid and dry ingredients. Stir in the raisins 
until well mixed. Place the bread in a greased pan and let 
it stand for 10 minutes. Bake at a moderate temperature 
for about 45 minutes. 

Nut Bread.—One cup milk, 2% cups flour, 3 tablespoons 
melted butter, 1 egg, 3 teaspoons baking powder, 2 table- 
spoons sugar, %4 teaspoon salt, % cup chopped pecan nut 
meats. Beat the egg, add the milk and sugar. Cover the 
nuts with 2 tablespoons of the flour and sift the remainder 
with the baking powder and the salt. Pour the liquid mix- 
ture into the dry ingredients, add the nuts and the melted 
butter. Bake in a greased pan at a temperature of 375 de- 
grees F, for one hour. Allow the bread to cool before cutting. 


IV. Helps in House Planning 


HERE are many kinds of home plans; some have 

to do with the construction of the hcuse itself 

and its furnishings, and others with the wise use 
of time and money,” according to Miss Mary Rokahr 
of the U. S. Extension Service. She went on to say, 
“Home plans always seem to me to be the finest kind 
of plans. We get so much pleas- 
ure and satisfaction from them. 
Plans, like dreams, come true 
if we keep pegging away at 
them. They may not all come 
true this year or next, and that 
is why our plans should be sim- 
ple ones that grow from year 
to year. Some of us will use 
this year only the materials we 
have on hand to make our homes 
more attractive, but next year 
we may have the new water sys- 
tem or the remodeled kitchen 
we have been dreaming about. 
You will agree with me, I am 
sure, that we accomplish more with a plan. 





“There are many questions we might ask our- 
selves about our homes, as the first step in planning 
to make them more comfortable and more beautiful. 
For instance beginning with the living room, the 
center of family life, and therefore the most rest- 
ful, attractive room in the house. Is there plentv of 





sunshine and fresh air? 
needed? Do you have a restful, cheerful olor 
scheme? Has the furniture been chosen to provide 
comfort, convenience, and pleasure for all the fam- 
ily? Are there comfortable places to read?- Is 
there a place for writing a letter, visiting with 
friends, playing a quiet game, or enjoying a family 
musical hour? Is there sufficient storage space for 
the equipment and supplies needed in the living 
room, and some place for the children to study? 
Are there enough, but not too many, accessories 
such as pictures, flower bowls, candlesticks, and 
pillows, and are all of these articles arranged i in 
good taste? 


Good light where it is 


“As I have been asking these questions, no doubt 
you have been answering them in your mind—yes 
or no. If the answer to some of the questions has 
been no, then the next step in our planning is to see 
what we can do about it. Perhaps a storage space 
for the children’s toys or games might 
be put in some empty corner. The fur- 
niture may be moved about to provide 
the centers suggested; pictures may be 
rehung level with the eye, or maybe a 
few discarded. For summer a new 
hooked rug, grass or rag rug, or breezy, 
cool curtains might be selected to re- 
place the winter rugs and draperies. 
Don’t forget to think of the comfort of 
the men folks who come in dead tired at 
noon or in the evening and want to lie 
down for a few minutes’ rest. See that 
the couch is in a place where comfort 
may be spelled with a capital ‘C’ for 
the person who needs and uses it the 
most. If you think dad's favorite chair is a dis- 
grace to the living room, don’t throw it out; make 
a new slip cover for it.” 





Music for the Home 


OU URGE us to have good music at home but 
you don’t make any suggestions as to what par- 
ticular pieces to play or records to buy,” writes 
Mrs. H. G. P., of Texas. “Can you give me the names 
of some worth while selections?” 


6é 


A list of beautiful selections by famous composers 
has been gotten out by Miss Fannie R. Buchanan for 
the use of 4-H ciub members. These will be enjoyed 
by the family group as well as the club. They will be 
doubly enjoyed if you read up on each composer before 
listening to the music. Short sketches of their lives 
are to be found at the public library or may be bought 
from your local music dealer. Here is Miss Buchanan’s 


list :— 

Selection Composer 
Hungarian Dance No. 6.sccsccesvcsvies Johannes Brahms 
Toreador Song from Carmen.......... Georges Bizet 
Stars and Stripes Forever............ John Phillip Sousa 
By the Waters of Minnetonka........ Thurlow Lieurance 
IAGO svcd acksncace chee enetiete Ghys 
Liebestraum (Dream of Love) No, 3...Franz Liszt 
Dice Tene Wales. occ csccascssccscenes Johann Strauss 
Barcarolle, from Tales of Hoffman....Jacques Offenbach 
WEAR De vasccah acswsdeseuaesaces sacs Anton Rubinstein 
Largo, from New World Symphony...Antonin Dvorak 
AROIRG  uao5c cis dsecewesnawaenanse eek ke Beethoven- Kreisler 
Hallelujah Chorus from the Messiah..George Friedrich Handel 
Light Cavalry Overture ..... RS Ae Von Suppe 
Pee NOE oc .06 el seca ooeaneaascnaxhe ae Negro spiritual 
Rie for the G Gtein@escocececccssccdves Johann Sebastian Bach 
Shenhherd’s Dance .:s<cevacacneee sities Grainger 
March of tht FO 6iiscedccaaseteananaes Victor Herbert 


Of course, whether you buy records or music for 
these selections depends upon the musical ability and 
training of your family. But in either case it will 
probably be best to ask your dealer to let you listen to 
several of the records before making your selection. 
At first you may not like any of them very muci but 
each time you listen you will discover new beauties 
in each selection. 
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Now, Let’s Go Somewhere-Men and Women! 


crops about July 4 and practically rest up until 
time to pull fodder or pick cotton. 


[' THE old days farmers used to “lay by” their 


Things have changed a good deal since that time. 
We have more wants than our fathers had and must 
work harder to supply them. We have found, too, that 
it’s all a mistake to fight weeds till July 4 when we 
have them nine-tenths licked, and then fail to add the 
extra one-tenth of work needed for a real knock-out. 
Weed and grass seed allowed to ripen may easily cause 
ten times more work next year than it would take now 
to prevent them from making seed. Farmers, too, 
make more tobacco than they used to, and this crop 
calls for much midsummer work. 


For all these reasons—in spite of the fact that most 
farmers now have too much sense to pull fodder—July 
and August are no longer as free from work as they 
formerly were. Nevertheless it is possible for nearly 
all farmers to find some time between now and Sep- 
tember 1 for “a few days off” and the object of this 
letter is to urge all our readers to to do so. 


Now that work has at least lightened up, let’s go 
somewhere! And there are many places to which we 
can go and learn enough to offset the expense and have 
all the fun and pleasure of the trip as net profit. 


Farm Men and Farm Women Meet at Blacks- 
burg and Raleigh Next Week—Next week the 
farmers and farm women of both Virginia and North 
Carolina will have one of the great opportunities of 
the year. To the agricultural colleges of both states 
farm men and women will flock in great numbers for 
their annual contact with the scientists and research 
and extension leaders in all branches of agriculture 
and home economics. 

Virginia has done a fine thing by inaugurating an 
Institute of Rural Affairs to supplement the work of 
the regular State Farmers’ Institute. In this Institute 
of Rural Affairs the larger economic and social prob- 
lems confronting agriculture are discussed by experts— 
something which we hope it will be practicable to do in 
other states in future years. Our farmers need greater 
knowledge and more leadership in dealing with large 
public issues, and they are much more likely to get 
both knowledge and leadership from the economists 
and sociologists of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the agricultural colleges and universi- 
ties than from politicians. 

Il - 

Women Especially Should Attend—We would 
especially urge that the farm women make an effort to 
get to Raleigh and Blacksburg next week. By her 
daily work the farm woman is tied down a little more 
closely than the farm man, so she is the better entitled 
to a few days’ rest. Then, too, years of observation 
have convinced us that while the North Carolina farm- 
ers get immense value from their North Carolina 
Farmers’ Convention and Virginia farmers from their 
State Farmers’ Institute, the farm women who attend 
the North Carolina Farm Women’s Convention and 
the Virginia Homemakers’ Association learn even more 
than the men. They show an even greater zest and 
eagerness to learn and are rewarded accordingly. 

So to all our hard working Virginia and North Caro- 
lina readers, both men and women, our advice would 
be: Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag, carry 
along some towels, sheets, combs, and toothbrushes, 
and set out to be in Blacksburg or Raleigh July 29, 
30, 31, and August 1—or as many days as you can. 

Ill 


Why No “Farmers’ Week” at Clemson This Year. 
—As for South Carolina, we are indeed distressed that 
the Legislature failed to give Clemson enough money 
to enable it to provide the speakers, exhibits, and other 
fine features which have made “Farmers’ Week” such 
a delight in recent summers. From the days of Francis 
Marion, John C. Calhoun, Wade Hampton, and Ben 
Tillman until now, the farmers of South Carolina have 
been able to make themselves heard whenever they get 
stirred up—and we hope they will now make their 
Legislature again give them the same sort of great 
annual farm conferences that other states have. 

IV 

The Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry Train in East- 
ern North Carolina—Something else that all our 
readers in Eastern North Carolina should look out for 
is the livestock, dairy, and poultry exhibit train to be 
operated all along the Atlantic Coast Line Railway 
from August 5 to August 26. Eastern North Carolina 


sorely needs to give more attention to livestock and 
dairying, and this trainload of exhibits will give object 
lessons more powerful and convincing than almost any 
editorials or speeches could be. Both men and women 
should look up the dates on page 13 and resolve to 
attend, for the women will be interested in the poultry 
and dairy features if not in the others. 
Vv 

The Grange in North Carolina, Virginia, and 
South Carolina—The farmers of North Carolina 
are also promised a treat next week in the big Grange 
picnics to be held at Hertford Monday, Guilford 
Battle Ground Wednesday, Salisbury Thursday, Elkin 
Friday, and in Macon County Saturday. National Lec- 
turer J. C. Farmer is expected to attend all these meet- 
ings—a speaker with a national reputation and a vital 
message, and everybody is invited to attend and carry 
dinner. From time to time similar Grange picnics will 
be held in Virginia, where the Grange organization is 
also making steady progress. 


The Grange promises to be the one strong state-wide 
organization through which farmers of the Carolinas 
and Virginia may express themselves, and our readers 
may well seize every opportunity to learn more about 
the organization, its plans, its achievements, and the 
values it offers every farm community. Any locality 
without a farmers’ organization is cheating its own 
people out of invaluable opportunities—not only oppor- 
tunities for profit, but opportunities for increased hap- 
piness, achievement, neighborliness, and friendliness. 

And here again we would especially invite the interest 
and attention of every farm woman who reads The 
Progressive Farmer. The Grange is unique among 
farmers’ organizations in that it places the farm man 
and the farm woman upon terms of absolute equality. 
In every Grange a considerable proportion not only of 
the members but officers must be women. While the 
Grange fights for the farmer’s rights in legislation, 
taxation, education, marketing, and business, perhaps 
its greatest service is in bringing men and women to- 
gether in work which makes them better neighbors, 
better friends, and which makes the local neighborhood 
a finer and happier one in which to live and rear a 
family. 

It is now expected that the next North Carolina 
State Grange meeting will be held in Salisbury about 
September 25 and all Grange members who can possi- 
bly do so should make plans now to attend. The Vir- 
ginia State Grange will probably meet in December, 
and the South Carolina State Grange is just in process 
of formation. 

Vi 

Last but Not Least, Community Fairs and the 
State Fairs—Last but not least, we would urge 
every farm family not to forget the local community 
or county fair and the big state fair. The state fair 
dates for our three states are as follows :— 


Virginia—Richmond, September 8-13. 
North Carolina—Raleigh, October 13-18. 
South Carolina—Columbia, October 20-25. 


Our farmers, farm and home agents, and other agri- 
cultural leaders in North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia may well give increased attention and support 


to our state fairs. There is a distinction and dignity 
about winning a premium at a state fair that does not 
apply in the case of district or regional fairs. Fur- 
thermore, exhibitors with national or South-wide repu- 
tations will send exhibits to a state fair when they 
would not send to a district or regional fair. At the 
North Carolina State Fair last year, for example, the 
exhibit of hogs was declared equal to those in big 
Western agricultural states, such as Ohio, Indiana, or 
Kansas, and the cattle exhibit the best yet. 


Especially here in the Carolinas and Virginia do we 
need to increase farmer interest in livestock, and noth- 
ing better stimulates such interest than livestock ex- 
hibits at the fairs. We can not only see the the finest 
specimens of Guernseys, Jerseys, Holsteins, and other 
dairy breeds; Shorthorns, Angus, Herefords, and other 
beef cattle; Berkshires, Durocs, Poland Chinas, and 
other hog breeds; Shropshires, Merinos, and other 
breeds of sheep; and all the fifty-seven varieties of 
poultry, but we can talk with the stockmen who make 
the exhibits and other stockmen who study and inspect 
the royal blooded animals. 

Let’s make a note now of the state fair: dates and 
resolve to see the exhibits and the crowds. Every farm 
family might well resolve to make it a part of life’s 
regular schedule to take off two or three days in mid- 


summer, and one or two days in mid-autumn to attend 
the state fair. 

We have been working hard enough all spring and 
summer—most of us have, both men and women. Now 
let's get a bit of rest, change, variety, color, recreation, 
by attending some of these meetings and fairs—and 
incidentally get enough actual dollars-and-cents value 
in information gained to justify all the expense of the 
trip. And perhaps we might do a neighbor family a 
good turn by asking them to go along with us. 


NOT JOINING BUT ATTENDING INSURES 
SUCCESS 


LL through the year we should be attending some 
local farmers’ and farm women’s organization 
such as the Grange. We should attend even if 

the programs do not always interest us and even if it 
sometimes seems more convenient to stay at home. 

All admit that farmers can win their rights and 
realize upon their possibilities only through organi- 
zation. But organizations can function only through 
meetings which farmers and farm women actually 
attend and discuss their problems and how to solve 
them. Those who would fleece the farmer or profit 
by his weakness have no fear from your part in farm 
organizations if you have merely signed an application 
blank in some farmers’ organization and been “initi- 
ated.” They fear only if you show enough interest to 
attend the meetings and get the information, inspiration, 
and determination which such meetings alone can de- 
velop in our farm population. 








ers’ Convention or Farmers’ Institute is sug- 

gested by Dan Scoates of the Texas Agricul- 
tural College. “I was interested in talking to some of 
the farmers who attended our short course last year 
relative to shower baths,” says 
Scoates. “A number of them told 
me that they did not realize the 
benefit to be derived from a good shower bath until 
they had attended our short course and lived in the 
dormitories here at college which are provided with 
shower baths. A week’s use of these showers satisfied 
them that they needed one of their own on their farms. 
They returned home to install a shower and get the 
benefit of it.” 


A NOTHER reason for attending the State Farm- 


THEY LIKE THE 
SHOWER BATHS 


* Ok Ok 

All these years farmers have been worried about 
winter rains washing soil to the sea, and now comes 
A. T. Holman, agricultural 
engineer at North Carolina 
State College, with — the 
statement that 87 per cent of the year’s erosion occurs 
during the months of June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember. His authority is in unpublished data secured 
by F. O. Bartel, research drainage engineer of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station. Mr. Bartel has 
been studying this question for several years and_ his 
facts now seem established. During the four months 
mentioned, sheet erosion may remove soil at the rate 
of one-fourth inch in depth over the entire area. The 
plant food lost is frequently five to ten times as much 
as is used by crops. 


NOW’S THE TIME WHEN 
SOILS LEAVE HOME! 


+ * * 

“The feeling among agricultural engineers,” said J. 
T. McAlister of Clemson College the other day, “is 
that the South is on the 
verge of a great expansion 
in the use of machinery in 
agriculture. It bids fair to have more influence on 
our agricultural practices and organizations than any 
other one thing that has happened in the past. As yet 
the Southeastern States do not seem to be affected 
nearly so much as the states in the Middle South; the 
movement started in the west and seems to be working 
toward the east. From a national standpoint it has 
gained momentum by the advent and use of the com- 
bine in the grain growing sections. And that reminds 
me that the cotton picker seems well on the way to 
practical development. 

“The example of the most progressive and successful 
farmers is having a great influence in getting others to 
use machinery. By examining the records of Mastef 
Farmers we find that in almost every case these farm- 
ers have been users of large size equipment. In a great 
many instances they have had tractors.” 


INCREASING INTEREST 
IN FARM MACHINERY 
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About Kings and Queens and Bonapartes 
A Visit to Our National Capital Suggests Thoughts of Other Nations 


ing it mightily, for it is my favorite town. 

New York is interesting with lots to see there 
and I always leave with my head full of new ideas, a 
very empty pocketbook, and likewise the feeling that 
I have had enough. After all, I 
have been in a town that belongs 
only to New Yorkers. Boston I 
like much better than New York 
because it isn’t so narrow or pro- 
vincial, and its citizens take time to 
read and think, so that while only 
fifteen per cent of the Bostonians 
are native Americans,.the average 
level of intelligence is remarkable. 
But with both towns the feeling 
persists that neither could ever feel 
like one’s home town. , 


Washington, however, is a “home town” no matter 
whether to Californian, Texan, Pennsylvanian, or Caro- 
linian. It’s our own town for we send its leading in- 
habitants here and what is more, we can take them 
away whenever we get good and ready. We ramble up 
to the Capitol and listen to the Senators air our views, 
and walk into the White House where we are part 
owner, for it represents our American ideals of the 
nation—our nation. 


Washington is the most beautiful of American cities 
and is indeed all America’s home town and one to be 
very proud of. So if you are taking the children off 
for a motor trip, do bring them here. It’s hot but so 
is all the world, so that doesn’t matter. Give them their 
first lessons in patriotism yourself and let them asso- 
ciate you with what is best in citizenship. 


II 

I am thinking along these lines because I got my first 
ideas of patriotism as something strong and worth while 
and living from a visit I made to Washington as a child 
when. my father brought me here and told me of the 
early Americans who made our nation. And this sense 
of patriotism was deepened by diaries of my Grand- 
father who came to Washington in 1830 to visit Presi- 
dent Jackson; re-reading his account of the visit has 
taken up my morning. He was an old friend of Jack- 
son’s but with the aggravating reticence of well bred 
gentlemen of that day, he merely remarks in his diary 
that they “had a long and interesting conversation be- 
fore dinner,” which of course leaves you up in the air. 
He describes Jackson as “very thin and very feeble but 
every inch the hero of New Orleans.” That battle must 
have been the tie between them, for Grandfather was at 
Lundy’s Lane. Anyway, after this most interesting 
conversation which has done no one any good, they 
“went into dinner where very simple food but the finest 
wines were served—the President himself eating only 
bread and milk.” 


Grandfather was quite snippy over the White House 
furnishings which he considered shabby, and since little 
money had ever been appropriated for anything more 
decorative than bare necessities, he decided to set the 
ball rolling by presenting some of his own handsome 
things to make good the White House deficiency. So 
in the stately manner in which old-timers lived and 
moved and had their being, he presented to Jackson for 
the White House a pair of bronze floor candelabra. They 
were given Grandfather by Joseph Bonaparte and given 
Joseph by Napoleon when Napoleon made this brother 
Joseph king of Spain. The tall floor ones are now in 
the White House and you can see them in the Blue 
Room any time unless they have been moved. I haven't 
thought to look for them lately. 


I AM spending a month in Washington and enjoy- 





MRS. PATTERSON 


If water is available near the house and you possibly 
can manage a cement lily pool, do copy one I saw yester- 
day for it was the most precious thing of the kind I 
have ever seen and what is even more important, it-was 
comparatively inexpensive. I have seen many Japanese 
gardens but this is the first Japanese lily pool. It was 
about twenty feet long by five wide and curved in and 
out like a bit of creek broken off. At one end was a 
miniature mountain of rocks with a tiny waterfall, while 
three or four rock islands gave plenty of shade and 
hiding places for the dozens and dozens of goldfish. 
Water lilies were in bloom and water plants were tucked 
in the rocks and ferns and water plants bordered the 
edges and crevices in the rocks. 

It could be copied very cheaply with all sorts of 
creek plants, forget-me-nots, and the countless grow- 
ing things that flourish near the water. But the crown- 
ing glory was the rustic fence which any boy who 
knows how to handle tools could put together, and any 
Japanese decorations that you can think of would be in 
keeping. It was a lovely, lovely summer toy. 


By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


IV 

Being in our own national capital naturally leads one 
to think of other nations. Haven’t you been thrilled 
over the kaleidoscopic changes and turns in Rumania? 
I am glad Carol is back and is king because Rumania 
deserves a better fate than to have a helpless child 
ruler. At best it occupies a dangerous position on the 
border of Russia and added to that danger are the per- 
plexities and hates brought about by the addition of 
huge enemy territory, Bukovina and Transylvania, which 
before the war were part of the Austrian Empire. One 
of the finest men I have ever met is King Alexander 
of Jugo-Slavia who is struggling with the same prob- 
lem down in his country and it is all he can do to keep 
things going, fine and unselfish and wise as he is; and 
poor Rumania with a child at the helm was headed for 
the rocks. Carol is popular, which is not saying that 
I condone what he has done. What I am talking about 
now is what is best for a country that I love and admire. 


Nor was this a time for his wife, Helene, to let her 
wounded pri.e stand in the way of the safety of her 
adopted country. Ordinarily a family row belongs to 
the persons involved and what they decide is no affair 
for an outsider. In. this case the safety of the royal 
family into which she married and which gave her a 
welcome and support when her own country, Greece, 
banished her, has to be considered. A queen has no 
right to act as if she were an ordinary woman unless 
she is also willing to give up all that goes with the 
title of queen—palaces, honors, the best that this world 
has to give is hers as her right. The safety and wel- 
fare of the land that makes her queen must come first, 
not her personal wishes. 


Vv 


I had never thought of the duties of royalty until 
one night Queen Marie told me how she felt toward 
her people. She said it was like being the mother of 
a country as well as of your own family—only the 
country must come first as it was more important. Her 
youngest child was dying when the troops were leav- 
ing for the front, yet every time a troop train went out, 
Queen Marie went with her arms full of flowers to 
give each soldier a rose and a smile of goodbye with 
never a word or hint that her heart was breaking over 
her dying child. She explained it simply to me: “They 
were going out to die for me and the Fatherland, and 
it was my duty to bid them Godspeed with a courage 
equal to theirs—not add to their sorrows by showing 
them mine.” 

VI 


A very interesting book for the young daughter nine 
to twelve years of age, by the way, is one I have just 
finished reading and which is especially timely just 
now—The Magic Doll of Rumania by: Queen Marie. 
Of course I am particularly interested because I know 
many of the places mentioned and have listened to that 
most marvelous gypsy music which once heard haunts 
you the rest of your life, and I have been in the castles 
she writes about. But even this does not suggest all 
the charm of the book which gives a delightful picture 
of that land of song and color and bright sunshine and 
melancholy and absolute beauty. Do select it for your 
child’s birthday or give it just plain dry so if she 
hasn’t a birthday. 

It’s the story of three children wandering through 
Rumania—two little peasants who explain Rumania 
to the litthe American girl. In charming fashion it 
paints a vivid picture of that far-away country, help- 
ing to a very real understanding of its lovable differ- 
ences from us. The Rumanian songs are well worth 


i POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE SABBATH” 


q 
RHAPS one may say this is not exclusive- 

ly a poem of country life, and yet it is in the 
country more than anywhere else that .the q 
Sabbath peace is found:— t 
q 
q 
q 
q 


Between the tired days stretched behind 
The tired days stretched before, 
Slips one dear day—since God is kind— 
That holds His peace in store. 


The sordid thoughts of greed, ; 
Shines brightly one sweet day of life— 
His thought, who knows our need. 


What breast could bear its heart of care, " 

Its stress of anguish keen, § 

Without the day of peace and prayer— 

The thought of God—between? § 
—Mrs. Patterson Miller. i 
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A) Across the fretful thoughts of strife, 
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memorizing, for they are beautiful and as unlike our 
jazz stuff as it is possible to be. This song is one of 
the Haiduk, a legendary hero al) through the Balkans. 
He cannot die and rides furiously over mountains and 
plains hunting his lost love. All women adore him; he 
kisses them but rides on:— 

“O’er seven deep valleys, 

And seven deep seas, 

With seven black ravens 

As swift as the breeze; 

As brazen bells ringing 

His voice takes its flight; 

As cherubim singing 

On God’s Easter night.” 

But that much will give you an idea of the book, 
which is quite as interesting to grown-ups as little girls. 
It is published by Stokes & Company, New York, and 
costs $3. 

Vil 

It will be a broadening and valuable thing for all of 
us to study more about foreign countries, and I think 
particularly about Russia and Asia. Russia is more 
Asiatic than European. It is the last outpost of Asiatic 
thought, not the last outpost of European civilization, 
and that is why it is so difficult for us to grasp the 
Russian mentality. I believe, too, the next page in the 
world’s history will be written by Asia—and so far 
when Asia writes, she writes in blood and it is Amer- 
ica’s job to prevent that, not by force of arms but by 
an honest effort to understand the East and above all 
to respect it because understanding usually leads to 
respect. First and foremost, we must pitch away our 
old ignorant contempt for things Asiatic and face the 
facts of history. Civilization began in Asia. It was 
the land of great civilizations; the home of the arts, 
of architecture, of literature, of great and powerful em- 
pires. And more than all else, the religions of the 
world began in Asia. Our Christian religion is an 
Asiatic religion. The Psalms of David were sung by 
an Asiatic king to Asiatic peoples and it was an Asiatic 
crowd who received the Ten Commandments on Sinai. 

The East and the West will meet in the Pacific and 
you and I want to do all we can to see that when that 
day comes America and .Asia will meet as two strong 
brothers in peace, each giving the other the best of his 
own special civilization. 


Something to Read 


Two July Magazines 


F CONSIDERABLE interest to Southerners is 

the opening article in the July Scribner’s, “Cotton 

Mill,” by Sherwood Anderson of Virginia, as well 
as the biography of Jeb Stuart appearing in the same 
magazine. And the opening article in the July 
Harper’s is a remarkable study of unemployment by 
Stuart Chase under the title, “The Nemesis of Busi- 
ness.” Mr. Chase intimates that a six-hour working 
day with employment for all should be a goal of 
business. 


Lhe ‘Ministry of Geauty 


Change Pictures Frequently 


FEW months ago we read in the Jrish Statesman:— 


“In Japan the picture lover deals delicately with 

art. He does not crowd his walls with pictures, 
making his house like a gallery, but displays them slow- 
ly, one after another. He will hang one picture in a 
room for a week, and then it is withdrawn and another 
picture takes its place.” 

Just a few weeks later we ran across the same sug- 
gestion made by an English speaker, L. Stanley Jast, 
at a Manchester art exhibit. He also referred to the 
Japanese practice and added :— 


“Why not change your pictures every month? I 
maintain that it is impossible to make a proper 
reaction to any picture all the time. Either it be- 
gins to irritate you or you cease to see it. It is ab- 
sorbed in the environment. If it is inconvenient to 
ring the changes on furniture, it is easy to ring the 
changes on pictures if you have enough of them.” 
We recently quoted the Nebraska Extension Service 

as urging farm women to “hang a picture in the kitch- 
en.” Now we likewise commend this Irish-English- 
Japanese suggestion that pictures be changed frequently. 


A Thought for the }jeek 


T IS not possible for a country to be well governed 
unless the people who do the reading are in the 
habit of weighing evidence. If they shut their eyes 

to all facts except those that they like, the government 
will be at the mercy of passion and prejudice——Dr. 
Arthur T. Hadley. 
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One of the bedrooms of the Knox County, Tennessee, house 
after the transformation had been wrought. Softly colored 
walls, furniture of simple lines, and attractive floor coverings 
all play their part in the delightful effect achieved. 


At the right is the way the house chosen for the 1929 “‘bet- 
ter homes”? demonstration in Knox County, Tennessee, looked 
before the work. of reconstruction was started, 


Bottom.—The same _ house, 
by a few simple alterations. 
in the porch, 


made beautiful and convenient 
Notice the great improvement 
the new window, and the shingles. 


The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, July 28.—It’s a good idea to keep a 

supply of coat hangers near the ironing board 

so that one can be slipped into each dress as 
it is pressed. 

Tuesday, July 29.—Because they have a dull finish 
and because they are cool, fine 
lisle stockings are liked by the 
younger set for wear with sports 
clothes. 

Wednesday, July 30.—A _ canta- 
taloupe that is somewhat lacking 
in flavor can be improved by a 
dusting of grated nutmeg. 

Thursday, July 31.—Something 
new in the gift shops is a lap 





MRS. W. N. HUTT cushion on which to hold the young 
baby. It is a thin pad of soft 

flannel on one side and rubberized material on the 
other. The edges are daintily bound in color. Such 


a pad could be easily copied at home. 

Friday, August 1—Pepper and onion relish will add 
variety to your pickle shelf. Here is the recipe :— 

Peel 6 white onions; cut 6 red and 6 green peppers in 
halves and remove the seeds; chop fine the onions and pep- 
‘pers with half a cup of parsley leaves, cover the whole with 
boiling water, set a plate above, and let stand 5 minutes; 
drain, add 1 cup of sugar, 2 teaspoons of salt, and 2 cups of 
vinegar; let boil half an hour; seal in small jars. 

Saturday, August 2.—A good way to choose part- 
ners at a party is to prepare two baskets of flowers 
exactly alike. Pass one to the boys and one to the 
girls. The boys and girls who select similar flowers 
are partners. 

Sunday, August 3—“The surest road to failure is to 
do things mechanically.”—William Lyon Phelps. 


Remove Stains Before Washing 
Clothes al e e e 


HE importance of removing stains from clothes 
before beginning the family washing is emphasized 
by manufacturers of washing machines. Certain 
kinds of stains, if not removed before the wash, are 
set and thus are very difficult to eradicate. Treatment 
of stains depends on the color, weight, and material of 
the garment. Some stains can be removed by water 
alone, cold or hot; others must be treated with special 
stain removers. These stain removers may absorb 
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MRS. W. N. HUTT, MISS ELISE PHILLIPS, Editors 


the stain, or dissolve it; or 
they may ‘bleach the fibers 
of the cloth. Bleaches are 
to be used as a last resort, 
for they are apt to weaken 
the fiber, and will destroy 
color. 

Strong acids, such as mu- 


riatic acid, destroy vegetable 
fibers, cotton, and linen; weak 


acids (lemon juice, dilute 
oxalic acid, etc.) may be 
used on them. Wool and 


silk, the animal fibers, are 
injured by strong alkalis, 
such as lyes or washing 
powders. Mild alkalis, like 
borax and dilute ammonia, 
can be used with care. Both 
acids and alkalis must be 
thoroughly rinsed out of the 
garment. Following are the 
directions for preparing some 
of the most popular stain 
removers :— 


Javelle Water.—Dissolve % pound chloride of lime in 2 
quarts of cold water. Dissolve 1 pound of washing soda in 
1 quart of boiling water, using an earthenware dish. Pour 
the clean liquid from the chloride of lime into a bottle and 
mix the solution of washing soda. Cork and keep in a dark 
place. 

Oxalic Acid (Poison).—Dissolve 1 ounce of oxalic acid crys- 
tals in 4 cup of warm water. 

Potassium Permanganate.—Dissolve 1 teaspoon potassium 
permanganate crystals in 1 pint of water. 

Hydogen Peroxide.—Add a few drops of ammonia just be- 
fore using to make its action quicker. 


Some common stains may be removed as follows :— 


essive Farm Woman 





Blood and Meat Juice.—Soak in warm water and wash. A 
paste of raw starch mixed with cold water can be applied 
to stains on flannels, blankets, and heavy goods. Allow to 
dry and brush off. Repeat if necessary. 


Chocolate, Cocoa, and Coffee.—If cream has been used, first 
apply a grease solvent, then pour on boiling water. Bleach 


if necessary, with potassium permanganate or Javelle water, 


Fruit and Fruit Juices—Use boiling water poured from 
height on the material which has been stretched over a 
pail or bowl. Apply bleach if necessary, rinsing thoroughly, 

Grass.—Use grain or wood alcohol or ether, applied by 
sponging. Wash with cold water and soap; bleach if necessary, 

Grease and Oils.—Rub wash goods well with lard and wash 
in warm water. Lay delicate fabrics liable to be injured by 
water on a soft pad and apply absorbents as listed above, or 
solvents such as carbon tetrachloride, ether, or benzine. 

Ink.—For most writing inks, soak the fresh stains in sour 
milk or buttermilk; fresh ink on carpets can often be removed 
by covering repeatedly with layers of table salt. Salt and 
lemon juice will bleach white garments hung in the sunshine, 
On woolen garments apply equal parts of ammonia and hy- 
drogen peroxide. 

Tobacco.—Soap and 
Javelle water on 
with alcohol. 


_water, followed by lemon juice; use 
white cottons and linens. Sponge wool 


Your Hair in Hot Weather 


URING the hot weather I have to shampoo my 
hair every two or three days to keep it from 
getting too oily,” said Madge. 
“Such frequent shampooing stimulates the oil glands 
and makes matters worse,” Vera told her. 


“What can I do, then?” asked Madge. 


“T wash mine once a week with a good 
commercial shampoo, rinse it very, very 
thoroughly, and use the juice of a lemon 
in the last rinse water. Then 
between times I dust powder- 
ed orris root through my hair 
and brush it out well. The 
powder absorbs the oil and 
dust, and leaves my hair clean 
and fluffy. For one with dark 
hair like yours, I’d moisten a 
bit of absorbent cotton with 
toilet water or with a non- 
greasy hair tonic and go over 
- both scalp and hair with it. 
- This would have the same 

effect as the orris root with- 

out leaving a dusty look.” 
“How do you keep your 
hair in such nice order, every 
wave just so?” asked Madge. 
wave-set- 
told _ her. 





“By using a 
ting fluid,’ Vera 





—Photos courtesy Better Homes in America. 


“There are several good ones on the market that are 
not greasy and they do hold one’s hair in place.” 

“Don’t you find them very expensive?” inquired 
Madge with interest. 

“No, the price is not high and a small bottle lasts 4 
long time. I think such simple beauty aids are 4s 
necessary as soap, and I never feel that anything that 
helps to keep’me well groomed and looking my best is 
an extravagance.” 
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Midsummer Fruits—Fresh 
and Canned + + ¢ - 


ATERMELONS, pears, cantaloupes, grapes— 

these and many other luscious fruits are be- 

ing enjoyed at this season. The sensible house- 
wife serves them raw frequently, cooked sometimes. 
The family meals would hardly seem complete without 
an occasional fruit pie. These are especially nice when 
baked in a modern oven glass pie plate. Such a plate 
not only insures better baking but saves dish washing 
as the pie can be brought to the table in the same dish 
in which it was cooked. 


Fruit cup and fruit salad are healthful for the valu- 
able minerals and vitamins they add to the diet, and 
they tempt the lagging appetities with their cool and 
colorful appeal to eye and palate. Jellied fruit salads 
and desserts are enjoyed too, and are not difficult to 
make. They are convenient because they can be pre- 
pared well ahead of time and left in a cold place until 
meal time. 


In addition to serving plenty of 
fruit now while it is ripe, every 
housekeeper wants to preserve some 
for winter days. Of course -she 
will can most of it either in glass 
jars or tin cans, but nevertheless 
some of the old fashioned preserves, 
conserves, and jams will be enjoyed 
during the cold weather. These are 
very little trouble to make if mod- 
ern standard recipes are followed. 
We are giving some recipes for the 
fresh fruits that are in season, as 
well as several particularly deli- 
cious ones for preserving these 
same fruits for winter use :— 


Crust for Fruit Pies.—Regardless of 
what fruit is used for filling, a pie is 
no better than its crust. A plain but 
delicious crust is made as follows: 14 
cups sifted flour, 5% to 7 tablespoons 
fat, about 2% tablespoons water, or 
enough to make stiff dough, % tea- 
spoon salt. Combine the fat and the 
flour, using knives, a pastry fork, or 
a biscuit cutter, so that the ingredi- 
ents will not be warmed or handled too 
much. The tips of the fingers may 
be used if the work is done quickly. 
Add the water slowly and use no more 
than is absolutely necessary. Roll the 
dough very lightly. If the lower crust 
is baked separately the oven should be i 
about 450 degrees F. However, a pie { 
with a filling that needs to be cooked : 
cannot be left long in an oven as hot 
as this, because the crust bakes too 
fast for the filling. The temperature 
should be high to start, and then low- 
ered rapidly after 8 or 10 minutes so 
the Sting may be cooked through without overcooking the 
crust. 

Peach or Apple Dumplings.—Roll the pastry in a thin sheet 
and cut it in rounds. Place a whole peeled peach or cored 
apple in the center of each round of pastry. Do not remove 
the stone of the peach—it seems to give the dumpling an 
extra good flavor. Sprinkle sugar over the fruit, dot with 
butter, and bring the edges of the pastry together over the 
peach or apple. Bake in muffin pans in a moderate oven. If 
the oven is too hot the crust will brown before the fruit is 


sreked through. Serve hot with hard sauce or liquid 
auce, 


in the same pan. 


Blueberry Biscuit.—-Two cups flour, 4 teaspoons baking 
powder, Y% teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons sugar, % cup milk, 
72 Cup water, 4 tablespoons fat, 1 cup blueberries. Sift flour, 
then measure. Resift with other dry ingredients. Rub fat 
m with fingers until flour has about the texture of coarse 
cornmeal. Add enough milk to make a soft dough, ‘stirring 
with a fork. Stir in the blueberries.” Pat out on a very 
slightly floured board to % inch thickness. Cut and bake 
ma hot oven, 


Frozen. Fruit Salad.—One tablespoon plain gelatine, 4 cup 
canned pineapple juice, 1 cup mayonnaise, 2 tablespoons pow- 
dered sugar, salt, 2 cups fruit cut in small pieces, 1 cup 
whipped cream. Soak gelatine in pineapple juice and dis- 
solve over boiling water. Cool. Beat mayonnaise gradually 
mto the whipped cream and add dissolved gelatine and pow- 
dered. sugar, Fold in fruit (canned pineapple, apricots, pears, 
cherries or any fresh fruit). Turn into mold, seal tightly, 
_ Pack in equal parts of ice and salt. Let stand three hours. 
Slice and serve on lettuce leaves. Instead of packing in ice 
and salt, mixture may be turned into trays of mechanical 
refrigerator, 


Ripe Pear Jam.—Four solid cups sliced, crushed, or chop- 
ped ripe fruit, 7% level cups sugar, 1 cup pectin. Peel and 
ov about 3 pounds ripe pears. Cut into very thin slices (as 
thin as a half dollar), or put through fine food chopper or 
Crush so that every piece is actually broken up to a pulp. 

Casure prepared fruit into large kettle. Add sugar and 
mix well. Use hottest fire and stir constantly before and 
while boiling. Bring to a full rolling boil and boil hard one 
Minute. Remove from fire and add pectin. Skim and stir 
eenatantly for just 5 minutes after taking from fire to cool 
slightly, which prevents fruit floating. Then pour quickly 
and cover hot jam at once with hot paraffine wax. 

Ripe Grape Jam.—Four level cups cooked fruit, 7 level 
Sues sugar, % cup pectin. Use about 3 pounds ripe grapes. 
peparate skins from, pulp, halving the skins. Simmer pulp 
, minutes in covered pan and remove seeds by rubbing pulp 
aroueh sieve. Crush skins and mix them with this pulp. 
h d % cup water, stir until boiling, and simmer slowly % 
rated in closely covered pan. Measure 4 level cups cooked 
Add into kettle, adding water if necessary to fill fourth cup. 
be d sugar and mix well. Use hottest fire and stir con- 

antly before and while boiling. Bring to a full rolling boil 


and boil hard 1 minute. Remove from fire, and stir in pectin. 
Skim, pour quickly, and cover hot jam at once with hot 
paraffine wax. Cooking the grated yellow rind of an orange 
with grapes gives a new and pleasing flavor. 


Watermelon Preserves.—Two pounds prepared watermelon 
rind, 2 quarts water, % ounce lime, 2 pounds sugar, 4 quarts 
water, 1 lemon sliced thin, spices, or ginger root. Cut the 
red portion of the watermelon from the rind. Remove the 
green outer skin and cut the white part into inch pieces. 
Soak the watermelon in the limewater, made by stirring 
the lime into the 2 quarts of water, and let it stand 3% hours. 
At the end of that time, let the rind stand in fresh cold 
water for 1 hour. Drain and boil in clear water for 1% hours 
er until tender. Drain. Make a syrup of the sugar and 
the 4 quarts of water and drop the rind into it after it has 
reached the boiling point. Add the lemon and the spices. 
The spices will tend to darken the preserves but improve 
the flavor. Cook the preserves until the syrup is thick or 
until the. temperature has reached 222 degrees F. When the 
preserves are cooked, pack into sterilized jars, add syrup 
to cover, and seal. 


Pear and Apple Conserve.—One pint diced pears, 1 pint 
diced tart apples, 1 lemon (juice and grated rind), 1 cup 
seedless raisins, % cup English walnuts, 3% cups sugar. Wash 
the raisins and steam them for 20 minutes to plump them. 
Add them to the other ingredients and cook the mixture 
until it is thick and clear. Turn it into clean, hot jelly 
glasses. When cold, cover with melted paraffine. The nuts 





EVERYBODY LIKES PIE 
The cook who uses a glass pie dish with a partition down the middle bakes two kinds of pie right 


One has a lid and one is decorated with criss-cross strips of pastry, and the whole 


presents a most tempting appearance. 


may be omitted, 
may be added. 


With the Virginia Home 
Demonstration Workers 


IGHLAND County is having extension work this 
| year for the first time in its history. In less than 

a month after the work started, 120 boys and 
girls were enrolled in poultry and gardening and they 
are holding semi-monthly club meetings. Club work 
was offered in only nine schools and a club resulted in 
each place. Mrs. R. H. McGuffin (formerly Reva 
Hoover, a Rockingham club member and an All-Star) 
is doing much as a leader to help with the club work in 
that county. Several other leaders have been secured. 


or a small amount of preserved ginger 


Several counties of South Central Virginia are being 
“garden-minded” this year. Nelson, Bedford, and 
Campbell are putting on intensive garden campaigns as 
a means of providing better food for the farm family, 
especially during the fall and winter months. In this 
“Better Garden Campaign,” Nelson has 53 gardens en- 
rolled, Campbell has 47, and Bedford 40. 

Miss Mary B. McGowan, food specialist, reports that 
leader training meetings show good results. The 4-H 
club project leaders of Fairfax County have held 80 
meetings without the agent. Five adult leaders of 
Amherst County have given eight demonstrations with- 
out the agent being present. This was the result of 
their first training school for leaders. 


A 4-H club leader of Loudoun County has attended 
the two training schools for adult leaders held in that 
county, bringing with her each time one woman of the 
community in order to interest the women of that 
community in home demonstration work, As a result a 
club has now been organized there, the president at- 
tending the last training school. 


Accomac is on the map in home demonstration work. 





—Courtesy Corning Glass Works. 


With some 500 girls enrolled in clothing club work 
and over 250 women attending the home demonstration 
groups in one month, the county is showing progress. 
The home demonstration group at Onley has already 
made enough money to purchase an oil stove to use 
for demonstration purposes. These groups, although 
formed only a few months ago, are manifesting much 
interest and the leaders are assuming responsibility in 
the work. 


Plan Child’s Clothes in 
Careful Detail - - - 


INCE the clothes of children have a decided influ- 
ence on their health and happiness, they should be 
selected and planned with careful consideration. 


“Clothing should be designed so that every part of 
the body may have unrestricted opportunity to work 
and grow,” says Miss Willie Hunter, clothing specialist 
at North Carolina State College. ‘Poorly fitted cloth- 
ing may interfere with circulation, 
breathing, or digestion. Since a 
child’s bones are soft, it is neces- 
sary that there be no pull or bind- 
ing, which may cause round shoul- 
ders, weakened muscles, lame feet, 
nerves, displacement of certain or- 
gans, and susceptibility to colds. 
Play helps children to develop 
strong, healthy bodies, and clothes 
should be planned to make whole- 
some play possible.” 

Clothing has much to do with 
character. A child should be so 
clothed that it is entirely uncon- 
scious of wearing apparel. Miss 
Hunter says that a child who is 
overdressed is likely to think too 
much about its clothes and to be- 
come affected and snobblish. Sim- 
ple, attractive, substantial, clean, 
and comfortable clothes will help 
to keep the child from being self- 
conscious, will improve its dispo- 
sition, will establish ideals, and 
cultivate genuineness. 

The child should also be taught 
to care for its ewn clothes and 
be taught early to dress himself or 
herself. Clothes should be de- 
signed with as few fastenings and 
openings as possible ‘and these 
placed so that the child can adjust 
them. It is a splendid plan, says 
Miss Hunter, to have a hook or 
rod in one side of the closet that a child can call its 
own and encourage it to keep its clothes there in an 
orderly way. 

Children’s clothes today are simple but very attrac- 
tive, says Miss Hunter. 


The Value of Club Work to Me 


FIRST entered club work in 1916. 

club work was first organized in 

County, North Carolina. I have taken an 
part ever since. 

Club work has taught me to make the best of what 
I have. When I first started in club work, canning 
was the principal thing taught. This appealed to me 
and I have benefited by it ever since. 


That was when 
Northampton 
active 


I have fearned better methods not only in canning 
but in cooking and general household work. I bake for 
the people in my immediate community and various 
places in this state and elsewhere. I have exhibited my 
canned products and home baking at the fairs each 
year and won prizes that more than repaid me for 
my efforts. 

I have had charge of the school lunch room in my 
community the past two years and there I have had 
an opportunity to get across to others the value of the 
hot dish in the school child’s lunch, and other princi- 
ples of a well balanced meal. 

The work in clothing was helpful. The well fitted 
patterns and proper selection of styles and ‘materials 
to express personality were seeds sowed that I hope are 
bearing fruit, but I will leave that for others to decide. 

My trips to Raleigh to attend the short courses each 
year have been invaluable. The friends I have made, 
the contact with them in work and play has meant 
much to me. To know and love the extension workers 
as I do means all in life to me. 


Northampton County, N.C. LUELLA BROWN. 
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be Boys and Girls:— 
I heard a lovely talk on being 
natural one day not long ago. The speaker 


urged her hearers, a group of girls in 
the teens and early twenties, to be true 


to themselves and avoid affectations. Of 
course we all agree with her that the af- 
fected, insincere girl fails to make the 


sort of impression for which she is try- 
ing. But it occurred to me, as I listened, 
that some people misunderstand that term 
“natural.” “I’m naturally blunt, and 
just have to say what I think,” says one 
girl, and goes ahead and tells her friends 
unnecessarily frank truths that are sure 
to wound them. That’s not natural: it’s 
rude. If a gracious manner and a cour- 
teous tongue aren’t natural to you, prac- 
tice them until they become second na- 
ture. Being natural doesn’t imply doing 
and saying all the unpleasant things that 
occur to you and leaving undone the 
kindly, considerate ones. 


Another mistake is to think, “Well, it 
isn’t natural for me to make friends.” I 
admit that some babies smile at strangers 
from their cribs, while others put their 
little hands up to hide their faces. But 
if your early training hasn’t done away 
with this childhood shyness, then the thing 
to do is to lose it through your own ex- 
ertions. Forget that it is natural for you 
to be shy and remember that it is equally 
natural for you to want friends and that 
only through your efforts are you go- 
ing to win them. Don’t copy some more 
talkative and noisy acquaintance but in 
your own way show your genuine friendli- 
ness. Remember the little courtesies, 
remember the interests of other people, 
develop your own special talents. Before 
long that “natural” shyness will dave dis- 
appeared in favor of an equally natural 
popularity. 

I’m sure that you see what I mean. 
Cultivate the pleasing sides of your per- 
sonality, give your intelligence, your 
charm, and your beauty a chance. And 
forget any vague idea that it is natural 
for you to be stupid, diffident, or plain. 
Stress the best of yourself in your own 
mind, don’t slump back when you are 
with the family or even when you are 
alone. Don’t be ashamed to try to im- 
prove in manners and looks as well as 
in more serious ways. That isn’t being 
affected. It is being true to yourself 
in the very finest way. 

It makes me very happy that more and 
more of you are writing me about your 
problems. It is always a privilege to 
help you find the right solution to a vex- 
ing question, whether it concerns dress, 
etiquette, or a more personal matter. 
Please address your letter to Catherine 
Lee, care of The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman, and be careful to see 
that you give your name and address 
or enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 


velope. CATHERINE LEE. 
* * * 
Dear Miss Lee:— 
I am a man of 30 and am in love with a 


girl of 19. She is pretty and clever and some- 
times I think she cares for me. But at other 
times she makes jokes and laughs about me 
to others. Do you think she would make a 
good wife? 
F. G., Arkansas. 

If I were man I certainly would have to 
a wife who looked upen me as a joke. 
Of course we all enjoy kindly banter but 
T cannot believe that this girl has a 
very sweet disposition if she laughs about 
you to others. And certainly she cannot 
care for you sincerely or she would be 
defending you to anyone who dared to 
speak against you in her hearing, in- 
stead of pointing out your shortcomings 
on her own account. A wife can be the 
finest advertisement a man has if she 
sings his praises, but the one whose wife 
knocks him will have a hard time con- 




















A REAL AMERICAN GIRL 


—Photo by U. S. D. A 


According to Zella Childers, of Tulsa County, Oklahoma, her Indian forbears practiced 


the teachings of the 4-H clubs long before such clubs were even thought of. 
is the reason Zella has made such an outstanding success of club work, 


Perhaps that 


Her achievements 


won her a trip to the Fourth National 4-H Club Camp at Washington, D. C., and it was 
during the camp that she posed for the picture above at the Beltsville Experiment Farm. 


Catherine Lee Advises 


What to Do in Personal Affairs 


vincing others that he really amounts to 
much. Then, too, the average man is 
seeking an audience for his own wit 
which is the reason the girl with a sharp 
tongue seldom has many beaux. All in 
all, my advice is to go slow until you 
find a girl who can laugh with you in- 
stead of at you. 
- * * 

Dear Miss 

When a young man takes me in his car is 
it necessary for him to open the door for me 
and help me in? It seems so silly when I 
am young and quite able to take care of 
myself, F. P., North Carolina. 

Courtesy is never silly, my dear. The 
young man opens his car door for you 
and helps you in, not because he thinks 
you are not able to do it by yourself 
but because in that way he shows that he 
is honored by your presence. I should 
feel that a man was very little interested 
in having me go out with him if he did 
not take the trouble to open his car 
door for me. 


Lee :— 


*x* * * 
Dear Miss Lee:— 


What’s the best way to entertain friends 
when they call unexpectedly? I am a farm 
girl of 15. F, P., North Carolina. 

There is no one best way to entertain 
your friends. Consider their likes and 
dislikes and suit the evening’s fun to the 
particular group with whom you have to 
deal. Some folks love music and will 
spend a happy time playing, singing, or 


the radio or phonograph. 
Some like games or charades and it 
isn’t hard to get them started if you 
know a few good ones to begin on. The 
others will soon suggest more. Making 
candy is almost sure to prove pleasant for 
everyone if your mother doesn’t object to 
your using the kitchen. 


listening to 


. eS 
Dear Miss Lee:— 

I am 16 years old and have been married a 
few months. My husband is 19. He is very 
good to me and I love him but I realize now 
that I should have been a missionary. I 
feel that my life work is in helping others 
rather than in staying at home looking after 
a house. What can I do? 

L. BD, Texas, 

I hope that all those little girls of 15, 
16, and 17 who write me that they are 
desperately in love and simply must get 
married will read this letter from L. M. 
She married at 16 and now after a few 
months she is tired of it. She feels that 
something is wrong and longs to be a mis- 
sionary. You see she wasn’t old enough 
to know her own mind, to choose her life 
work. But, L. M., there’s nothing in the 
world you can do about it now. “You've 
made your choice, you are married to a 
man who loves you, and you must go 
ahead and make a success of the work 
you have undertaken. After all, there 
are many kinds of missionaries and the 
woman who lives at home and makes 
her husband happy and looks after his 


welfare, and later that of her children, 
is about the very best missionary at all, 
Helping her own children and_ those 
around her to be good citizens, being a 
sympathetic neighbor and a force for 
progress in her community is all just as 
useful missionary work as going to for- 
eign fields in search of heathens to save, 
So, honey, look for the. opportunities to 
do good about you and don’t overlook the 
importance of making your husband’s 
home cheerful as well as clean, and of 
giving him a happy wife as well as a 


dutiful one. 
kK 


Dear Miss Lee:— 


Please tell me 


how to have pretty hands 
and elbows. c 


B., North Carolina, 

Use a mild soap for your hands and 
arms if you would have them pretty, C. 
B. Use lukewarm water rather than 
very hot or very cold, and dry them care- 
fully after washing. Buy a bottle of hand 
lotion and rub a little into your hands 
several times a day and into your elbows 
before going to bed at night. If you would 
keep your elbows smooth and soft you 
will have to remember not to lean on 
them for that is sure to make them 
rough. Have a pair of canvas work 
gloves and slip them on when doing work 
that would stain or redden your hands. 
x ok * 


Dear Miss Lee:— 
Can you send me a copy of the marriage 
ceremony? J. B., Arkansas, 


The marriage ceremony varies: with 
the different denominations. I suggest 
that you go to your minister’ and ask 
him to let you see the one he uses. TI am 


sure that he will be glad to do so. 
* * k 


Dear Miss Lee:— 

We are two sisters and enjoy going to sing- 
ings about 2% miles from home. Our father 
objects to our walking down the road alone, 
yet there is no other way of our getting there. 
Do you think there is any harm in it? This 
is our only chance to see the other young 
folks of the community. 

J. T., Oklahoma. 

I can see no harm in you and your 
sister walking down the road to the sing- 
ings if there are people living along the 
way. Of course I can well understand 
that your father would not care to have 
you travel a lonely path, particularly 
if the meetings take place after dark. 
But it seems to me that you might per- 
suade him to go with you if he objects 
to your going alone, for he must realize 
that young people need companionship of 
their own age and that it is worth an 
occasional sacrifice on the part of their 
elders to see that they get it in a happy 
and wholesome way. 


| Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“The reason girls’ ears don’t stick ow 
is because nobody pulls at ’em to see if 
they’re dirty behind.” 

“The reason we had a doctor was be- 
cause I didn’t mind Mamma about goiW 
swimmin’ and I couldn’t make the turtle 
let loose of my toe.” 
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OF INTEREST TO FARM WOM- 
| ENANDCLUBGIRLS | 


| re 
ROM North Carolina home demon- 
stration agents come these news notes 
about the doings of the club girls and 
farm women with whom their demon- 
stration work is carried on:— 








Mecklenburg club girls will hold their en- 
campment July 29 to August 1. 


Viola Pittman, of Sharpsburg, has been 
elected president of Nash County federation 
of club girls. Ellen Jenkins was elected vice- 
president; Patsy Ricks, secretary; Daisy 
Vaughan, assistant secretary, and Effie Ed- 
wards, reporter. 


Though it rained hard during curb market 
time in Durham, 33 families sold $165.20 worth 
of surplus produce in one week at the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange Building. 


Canning equipment can now be purchased 
at reasonable prices and farm women of Samp- 
son County are taking advantage of it this 
summer, says Miss Minnie Lee Garrison. 


An interesting demonstration in Guilford 
County this year has been the Thrift Contest 
started in March and closing July 1. The 
women have competed in making inexpensive 
articles of sacks, such as aprons, work shirts, 
underwear, children’s dresses, and household 
articles. Prizes were donated by merchants 
of Greensboro. 


The Laurel Hill girls’ club in Scotland Coun- 
ty held an early morning meeting recently, 
cooking their breakfast over a camp fire and 
then holding a club meeting to study the 
making of jelly. 


Madison County club women have been 
studying the use of paint. At a recent meet- 
ing over 50 articles, such as chairs, vases, 
baskets, and other household things were 
painted. ; ‘ 


Home demonstration club women of Rock- 
ingham County are helping to relieve the 
pellagra situation. by contributing vegetables, 
milk, and yeast. 


Miss Hannah Heptinstall, of Halifax County, 
won first place in the North Carolina cotton 
growers’ essay contest and will represent the 
state at Washington, D. C., in the final con- 
test for the Southern States. 





——) 


A PLEA FOR EDUCATION | 








ECENTLY I read from a reliable 

source that North Carolina was 4lst 
from the top in point of illiteracy and that 
we have 104,844 white illiterates, more 
than the total illiteracy of Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Montana, North and South 
Dakota, Iowa, Oregon, and Utah.  IIlit- 
eracy is a rural problem as there are 
170,261 more illiterates in the rural sec- 
tions than in the cities. 


Can you think of a more worth while 
project that the farm women of our 
state could help put across than the stamp- 
ing out of this curse of ignorance? For 
curse it is; an educated person is broad- 
minded, and tolerant, seldom carries mal- 
ice in his heart, and rarely seeks revenge 
when it is criminal, while an ignorant 
person is narrow-minded, quick to take 
offense, and often commits a crime to pay 
back an offense. The feuds of the moun- 
tains are an illustration of this. 


So let’s codperate with every agency 
that is working to stamp out ignorance. 
If you do not know how to go about it, 
your county home demonstration agent 
will help you get the material you need. 

MRS. JASPER GARRISON. 

Alamance County, N. C. 
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pce TAYLOR JOINS VIRGINIA! 


EXTENSION DIVISION STAFF | 
Sheila: 





ISS Cymbel Taylor, of Denton, 
Texas, has been appointed state 
clothing specialist, Virginia extension 


division, and began her work in Virginia 
July 1. She will make her headquarters 
at Blacksburg. Miss Taylor received 
the degree of B. S. from the College of 





Industrial Arts, Texas, and her master 
of science degree from Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York.~ She 
has had considerable experience in teach- 
ing in the high schools of California and 
in the junior college at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. She will help the women and 
girls of Virginia with their clothing prob- 
lems, particularly in the matter of con- 
struction and selection, and as so many 
clothes are now bought ready made, she 
will aid with the selection of clothes es- 
pecially. 


| CHANGES IN VIRGINIA HOME | 
| DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 








A NUMBER of changes became effec- 
tive July 1 in the personnel of Vir- 
ginia home demonstration agents. Miss 
Maude Wallace, state home demonstra- 
tion agent, who is now in her second 
year of work with the Virginia extension 
division, has given out the announce- 
ments that follow. Six new counties have 


made appropriations for home demonstra- 
tion work since the beginning of the year 
and this has necessitated changes in the 
field work of agents already on the staff 
and the employment of new agents. 


Miss Iris Ritenour, who has been work- 
ing in Mecklenburg County for more than 
a year, has been transferred to Washing- 
ton County in the Southwest. Miss India 
Miller takes Miss Ritenour’s place in 
Mecklenburg. Miss Helen Collins began 
work in Botetourt July 1, the first time 
that this county has had a home agent. 
Highland is another county to have dem- 
onstration work this year for the first time 
and Miss Mary Bell is the agent. Miss 
Bell did very effective preliminary work 
in Highland for three months before the 
appropriation was made. 


Mrs. C. Dorothy Owen has gone to 
Bedford as assistant to Miss Elizabeth 
Farrar and Miss Mabel Watts has be- 
gun work in Madison County. Miss 
Hazel Swenson takes charge of the work 
in Essex County and Miss Matilda Gar- 


ner, a former Mecklenburg County club 
girl, 


ford. 


succeeds Miss Eva Kinsey in Staf- 
Miss Kinsey, who has been a most 
efficient agent in Virginia for some years, 


resigned to accept a similar position in 


Ohio. Out in the far Southwest, Bu- 
chanan and Dickenson counties appro- 
priated for home demonstration work 


Miss Lillian Gilbert is 
the agent in Buchanan and Miss Mozelle 
Cowden will have charge in Dickenson 
County. 


early this spring. 


Home demonstration work in Virginia 
has grown steadily for the last ten years 
and the future policy of the extension 
division will be to employ county agents 
who have had thorough training in the 
work, and, when possible, women with 
experience. 


oh 


A hailstone ts said to have fallen in a 
storm in Nebraska in 1928 which was 17 
inches around and weighed one and one- 
half pounds. 










that is why so many leading hospitals use it 


HAT a close connection thete is be- 

tween sanitary protection and good 
health. It’s not anything definite, perhaps, 
but those cases of “nerves,” of weakness 
and weariness that result from lack of care 
at times when precautions are necessary. 


Doctors warn against carelessness in 
Sanitary protection. They say neglect is 
sure to take its toll. When vitality is low 
give yourself the very best care. Use Kotex, 
the chosen protective of so many of the 
country’s leading hospitals. 


It’s the modern, safe way 


Kotex is the sanitary pad that particular 
women use. It is the daintier, more hygi- 
enic way to care for yourself. And it is so 
comfortable, so wonderfully soft and ab- 
sorbent. 


Kotex is made of Cellucotton (not cot- 
ton) absorbent wadding. This is not cot- 
ton, but a cellulose substance which per- 


Kotex is safe and wonderfully comfortable . . . 


Your nerves and health suffer 
when you use 
the wrong sanitary protection 






forms the same sanitary function with 
greater absorbency and comfort than the 
softest cotton. 

You can dispose of Kotex after use... 
no laundry, no fuss, no embarrassment. 
How much more effective, how much more 
sanitary than the makeshifts our mothers 
and grandmothers used to insist were 
“plenty good enough.” 

Try a sample of Kotex, just to see for 
yourself what a difference it makes. Then 
you'll never use any other kind of sanitary 
protection. It costs so little, you know. 
Buy it by name at any drug, dry 
goods or department store. Kotex 
Company, Chicago, III. 


4 
1 
4 
TRY KOTEX-FREE ...3 Kotex pads will | 
be mailed to you in a plain wrapper, as soon ' 
as this coupon is received. Also, a very in- 1 
teresting and valuable booklet by Dr. G. H. 1 
Williamson on Personal Hygiene for Women. i 
It answers many questions that are in every ! 
woman's mind. The sample and the booklet : 
are yours, at no cost. - 





















KOTEX IS SOFT... 


1—Not a deceptive softness, that 
soon packs into chafing hard- 
ness. But a delicate, lasting 
softness. 
2~TheKotex filler is far lighter 
and cooler than cotton, yet 
absorbs 5 times as much. 
3~—Deodorizes, safely, thor- 
oughly, by a special process. 
4—Disposable, instantly, com- 
pletely. 
Regular Kotex—45c for 12 


Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 


Also regular size singly in vending cab- 
inets, through West Disinfecting Co. 


the KOTEX SANITARY APRON at 


your drug store or department store. 


KOT€® 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 


| Ask for the New KOTEX BELT and | 








i Prat 
KOTEX COMPANY, 1 
180 N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago, III. 1 
Please send me 3 Kotex pads and a copy of ! 

Dr. Williamson's book on Personal Hygiene. : 

' 

Name t 

i 

Address aE Re ME : 
a a Sa Se ; 
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On Gocd ffealth 


By — M. Reeistir, M.D. 


What to Do About Mosquitoes in 
Drinking Water 


E HAVE inquiries asking how to 

get rid of mosquitoes and wiggle- 
tails in drinking water. Some readers 
have wiggle-tails in their springs, some 
in their wells, and 
some are troubled 
with mosquitoes but 
do not know where 
they come _ from. 
Others want to know 
if cutting down all 
weeds will destroy 
breeding places of 
mosquitoes. 

In the first place, 
mosquitoes select 
unclean and usually stagnant water to lay 
their eggs on. Young mosquitoes (wig- 
gle-tails) can live only in water contain- 
ing impurities. If wiggle-tails thrive in 
water, it must be impure, since they live 
on the impurities in water. 

Mosquitoes may be blown some dis- 
tance by the wind and it naturally fol- 
lows that no water they can breed in 
should be left exposed within some dis- 
tance of our homes. Prevention of mos- 
quitoes is a community project and obli- 
gation. We can keep them out of our 
homes by screening, but this does not 
prevent or destroy these pests. 


| a hg 

No spring used for household pur- 
poses, especially for drinking water, 
should be allowed to remain open. 
Springs should be enclosed in cement and 
covered with close-fitting, mosquito-proof 
copper wire screen. It is even better to 
enclose the spring entirely with cement 
and allow the water to flow from it 
through a curved galvanized iron pipe. 
The convex side of the pipe should be 
placed upwards. Mosquitoes cannot then 
enter the spring through the outlet pipe. 

Wells should be covered so as to keep 
out mosquitoes, as well as dust, trash, 
insects, etc. An open well is always in 
danger of contamination. Mosquitoes 
are not often found in wells, except very 
shallow ones, though two correspondents 
have written us that they find wiggle- 
tails in their well water. 

When wiggle-tails have developed in a 
spring or in stagnant water, a _ sure 
remedy is kerosene oil poured on top of 
the water. Very little oil is required 
and all the mosquitoes are quickly killed. 
Then the oil can be drained off. 


Stagnant water should not be allowed. 
If it is unavoidable, then a little kero- 
sene oil applied at intervals of a week 
or ten days will prevent mosquitoes. A 
few gambusia fish kept in pools of water 
where stock drink will keep down the 
mosquitoes, provided water does not stand 
in depressions near the margin of the 
pool where fish cannot reach wigglers. 


i ie | 

Mosquitoes do not breed in weeds. 
They do breed in water that stands near 
or among weeds. They must have water 
to breed in. More mosquitoes will 
breed in a water-filled horse or cow 
track than in a hundred acres of weeds 
with no standing water among them. 
This is no argument against destroying 
weeds, for in addition to the many 
good reasons for destroying them in 
yards, lots, waste places, etc., is the rea- 
son that they often become refuges and 
hiding places for grown mosquitoes. 

Mosquitoes may develop in old tin cans, 
tubs of water, roof drains, or any water 
left standing so eggs can be laid on the 
water. Getting rid of stagnant water 
or screening it will prevent the breeding 
of mosquitoes and kerosene will kill them 
if applied before the grown insects leave 
the water. 





F, M. REGISTER 
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Down to the ankle and even all the way round, seems to be the rule for party frocks 
and those for formal afternoon occasions. Sports, tailored, and morning dresses are 
not so long, but the really short skirt is only a memory. Gone, too, are belts that 
encircled our hips. Dresses for all uses are belted at the natural waist. 

Ruffled skirts, sashes, capes, and capelets retain their popularity for dainty frocks 
of sheer materials. Even the sports costumes show the softening influence. of white 
collars or vestees. 

Not for many years has so much attention been paid to having the right dress for 
the right occasion. Simple tailored styles are worn for trips to town, for travel, and 
for the classroom. The frilly styles are reserved for dress-up times. 

For active sports the young girls are wearing plain pleated skirts of light weight 
flannel or cotton suiting with sweaters of lisle mesh. These may be of white or pale 
colors. The sweaters are made on much the same lines as a boy’s baseball shirt, but 
of course they are much finer and softer. 

It is important to choose the right shoes for the right dress: low heeled sports 
shoes for active sports, hiking, and such activities; strap pumps or oxfords with 
medium heels for wear with tailored styles, and dainty slippers with afternoon and 
party dresses. 

The well dressed baby of two or three years includes a sun suit in his or her 
wardrobe. This with a coat of tan is about all that is necessary during play hours. 
The very small girl’s skirts remain short but her sister of the teen age has length- 
ened hers to conform with grown-up styles. The new school dresses should be made 
about three inches below the knee, 

Fashion seems to be equally in favor of plain materials and prints.. Dots both 
large and small are liked, with white dots on a colored ground a little newer than the 
reverse. In size they run all the way from the merest pin point to that of a 50-cent piece. 

Foundation garments of cotton voile or net are practical and cool. They come in 
corselette and girdle shapes and have the advantage of being easily washed. 


pattern is designed for sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4% yards of 39-inch 
material with % yard of 17-inch con- 
trasting and 2 yards of 1-inch ribbon. 


494—No school or college wardrobe is com- 
plete without a simple frock. The 
removable vestee and cuffs make this 
one very practical while the smart 
cut insures its staying in style all 
through the coming season. The 
pattern is designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 764—Puff sleeves and short bodice make 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust this dress for a little girl charmingly 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of quaint. The little collar is extremely 
39-inch material with 5% yard of 39- becoming and the bow of ribbon gives 
inch contrasting. just the right finishing touch. The 
pattern is designed for 2, 4, and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 1% yards of 
35-inch material with % yard of 18- 
inch contrasting and 3% yards of 
binding. 


767—A flattering jabot gives the feminine 
touch to this otherwise simple dress 
of printed crepe. Notice how the 
buckle accents the draping of the 
bodice and marks the natural waist 
line. The pattern is designed for sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
4% yards of 39-inch material with 4% 
yard of 27-inch contrasting. 


622—It’s none too soon to plan school 
dresses. The pleated skirt and over- 
blouse remain popular for school- 
room wear and the white collar gives 
daintiness. Fine ginghams and piques 
are good for the first school days 
while the weather is still warm. The 
pattern is designed for sizes 8, 10, 12, 
14, and 16 years. Size 8 requires 1% 
yards of 39-inch material with % yard 
of 35-inch contrasting and 4 yard of 
35-inch binding. aye iar net Grae 


111—The woman of mature figure will find 
this model exceptionally becoming. 
And it has almost as many uses as 
it has buttons, being equally suitable 
for formal or informal wear, depend- 
ing upon the material chosen. The 
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Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REVI.W HOLLAND DD 


Riches Right at Hand 


WY do we look away for glory 

and greatness and beauty? When 
Jesus returned to his home village, Naza- 
reth, he went into the little synagogue on 
the Sabbath and 
taught them. that 
“the acceptable year 
of the Lord” had 
come. They did not 
believe it. They had 
their eyes fixed for a 
great Messias who 
was to come from 
afar. 








199 


Unless one is com- 
petent to behold some beauty in his own 
surroundings he will never see beauty 
anywhere. There are some spots that are 
grandly different, but there is beauty ev- 
erywhere. Niagara Falls, the Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone Park, the tumbling 
oceans—these are wonderful and worth 
seeing, but the soul of beauty sees God's 
handwriting across every lawn and 
through every forest. 

We do not wonder enough at the regu- 
lar and ordinary. We pay our good 
money to see a two-headed calf, but the 
marvelous thing is that most calves have 
one good head and can grow up to pro- 
duce the food of the race. 

So blind are we that we miss _ the 
beauty of the roses at the farmhouse 
door. If someone grew a rose the size of 
a Flat Dutch cabbage we would pay a 
dollar apiece to see it. The little pansy 
that shows its childlike face in the back 
yard has as much of divine witchery in it 
as the orchid that crowns the lady’s cor- 
sage bouquet. 

179 


I once lived as a boarder in a northern 
Illinois home. A daughter in the family, 
with an eye for beauty, had written a 
diary called “A Prairie Winter.” The 
Outlook, in New York, published it seri- 
ally: It is a daily musing upon the magic 
wonders of winter on a farm. Thousands 
of people read these articles and opened 
their eyes to the beauties with which 
God has crowned His whole creation. 
Writing about wash day, she said: “I 
love soapsuds, not only when they fall in 
graceful festoons from the clay pipe, but 
when they foam up about the tub’s edge 
and make a pair of jewelled bracelets for 
the arms.” 

All uncommon men and women are 
molded out of common clay. It is the 
commonness in the understanding of the 
great that makes them so. Manhood looks 
as royal in overalls as in a dress suit. 
Finery in dress may add to a woman’s 
attractiveness, but not to the attractions 
of her character. 


199 


Our common tasks are God assigned. 
While they sometimes. oppress and tire us, 
yet through them we can manifest char- 
acter worthy of coronation. If we are 
worth while we will see endless chances 
for spectacular service, in common places; 
and will feel within us the surging tides 
of spiritual forces that rose to their high 
climax in the soul of the Master. Each 
one of us is richer than he knows. 


Favorite ible Verses 


As reported by our readers 


F arly man’s ‘work abide, which he hath 
built thereupon, he shall receive a re 
ward.—I Cor. 3:14. 


For the mountains shall depart, and the 
hills be removed; but my kindness s 
not depart from thee, neither shall the 
covenant of my peace be removed, saith 
the Lord that hath mercy on thee.—Isaiah 
54:10. 
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Next Week Is Farm Convention Week 


Live Subjects to Be Discussed by Leading Men and Women at Raleigh, July 29-Ausg. 1 


ET’S give the family car a “once 
L over” and bestow whatever fixing 
is needed to head her out smoothly for 
Raleigh next Monday morning. It’s the 
annual farm convention week and the 
farm folks, both men and women, are 
going to attend from the four quarters 
of Tarheeldom. 

The Farmers’ and Farm Women’s 
Conventions will be in session from Mon- 
day evening to Friday, inclusive. 


The Cotton Growers’ Association will 
meet at 2 p. m., Tuesday, July 29, and 
hear the general manager, U. B. Blalock, 
tell about the latest developments in the 
cooperative marketing of cotton. 


The Master Farm Homemakers’ awards 
will be made at 8:30 Tuesday evening, 
July 29, the principal address to be made 
by F. H. Jeter on “What the Master 
Farm Homemaker Means to North 
Carolina.” 

The Beekeepers’ Association and the 
Crop Improvement Association will hold 
their annual meetings Wednesday, July 
30. And here let us say that the seed 
judging and identification contest (includ- 
ing troublesome weed seeds), held by the 
Crop Improvement Association, is one 
of the most interesting features of the 
whole week. A silver trophy cup goes to 
the farm man or woman who makes the 
highest score. 

The Federation of Home Demonstra- 
tion Clubs meets in annual session Thurs- 
day, July 31, Mrs. W. C. Pou, president, 
presiding. This meeting will be addressed 
by Frank Graham, the new president of 
the University of North Carolina, his 
subject being “When Home and College 
Meet.” 


At noon Friday, August 1, the certifi- 
cates in the sixth annual short course for 
rural women will be presented, the ad- 
dress of the occasion to be made by Dr. 
W. L. Poteat, president emeritus of Wake 
Forest College. 


And then every day there will be nu- 
merous meetings and lectures for the spe- 
cial sections, in which close-up attention 
will be given to the particular subjects 
with which the section is concerned. 
Here is a list of these sections, with 
the subjects to be discussed and the 
speakers who will lead the discussions :— 

I. AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
A “Engineering Problems Affecting Produc- 
tion Costs,” George R. Boyd. 

2. “Modern Machinery on North Carolina 
Farms,” A. T. Holman. 

3. “Drainage—Surface and Underground,” 
George R. Boyd and A. T. Holman. 

4. “Erosion Control—How to 
Build Terraces,” F. O. Bartel 
Holman. 
F 5. “Farm Buildings,” A. T. Holman, includ- 
ing (a) Planning the Farmstead, (b) Draining 
the Farmstead, (c) Practical Designs for Farm 
Buildings, (d) Building Materials. 

6. “How to Make and Use Good Concrete 
on the Farm,” J. B. Gordon. 

Il. AGRONOMY 


1, Corn and Small Grains, C. B. Williams in 
charge, 

(a) “What Rotations and Fertilizer Practices 
Pay Best?” H. B. Mann. 

(b) “My Methods of Growing Small Grains,” 
J. D. Mason. 

(c) “My Experiences in Corn Improvement,” 
D. W. Bagley. 

(d) “Comparison of Varieties of Corn and 
Small Grains,” G. W. Garren. 

2. Soil Cc. B. Williams in 
charge, 

(a)“The Value of Soybeans in Rotation 
With Corn,” H. B. Mann, 

(b) “Experiences in Soil Improvement,” J. 
I. Wagoner. 

(c) “Experiences in Soil Improvement,” A. 
K. Robertson. 

(d) “Effects of Rotation on the Yield of 
Crops,” E, C, Blair, 

(e) “Cover Crops for Soil Improvement,” C. 
B. Williams. 

(f) “The Use of Lime on North Carolina 
Soils,” L. G, Willis. 


3. Pastures, S. J. Kirby in charge. 


Locate and 
aud A. 7 


Improvement, 


(a) “Pastures for Eastern 
B. E. Grant. 

(b) “Pastures for Southeastern North Caro- 
lina,”’ L. L. McLendon. 

(c) “The Economic Value of Pastures for 
Dairy Farmers,” A. C. Kimrey. 


North Carolina,” 


4. Tobacco, E. Y. Floyd in charge. 

(a) “Tobacco Varieties for the Old and New 
Belts,” J. H. Bullock. 

(b) “Essentials of Good Tobacco Fertiliza- 
tion Including Control of Sand-drown and 
Chlorine Injuries,” E. G. Moss. 

(c) “Tobacco Demonstrations,” E. Y. Floyd. 


5. Hays, C. B. Williams in charge. 

(a) “‘Lespedeza,” J. W. Cameron. 

(b) “Summer Hay Crops,” John T, Thorne. 

(c) “Emergency Hay Crops,” Zeno Moore. 

(d) “Varieties and Sources of Seed of Clov- 
ers, Alfalfa, and Soybeans,” ’P. H. Kime. 


6. Cotton, P. H. Kime in charge. 

(a) “A Program for the Production of Im- 
proved Cotton Seed,” R. Y. Winters. 

(b) Fertilizers for Cotton,” J. J. Skinner. 

(c) “The Cost of Producing Cotton With and 
Without Fertilizers,” C. B. Williams. 

(d) “Simplified Farm Practices,’’ 
Eachern. 

(e) “Proper Methods of Cultivation and Boll 
Weevil Control,” R. E. Currin, Jr. 


A. Mce- 





MRS. W. C. POU 


President of the North Carolina Federation 
of Home Demonstration Clubs, in session at 
State College, Raleigh, July 29-August 1, 1930. 


Ill. DAIRYING 
1. “Feeding the Family Cow,” F. R. Farn- 
ham, 

2. “Eradication and Control of Abortion in 
Cattle,’”’ C. D. Grinnells. 
3. “How to Keep an 

Cows,” R. H. Rogers. 
4. “Making Advanced Register Records,” J. 
P. Morris. 
5. “Ice Cream and Its Place in the Family 
Diet,”” W. L. Clevenger. 
6. “Raising the Dairy Calf,’ A. C. Kimrey. 
7. “What Is a Good Dairy Sire Worth?” R. 
H. Ruffner. 


Account With Dairy 


IV. BEEF CATTLE, SHEEP, AND SWINE 
1. “Can We Afford to Grow Soft Pork?” 
Earl H. Hostetler. 

2. “Cost and Profits From 1,800 Farm Fed 
Hogs on 94 Farms,’’ C. A. Sheffield. 

3. “Use of Cottonseed Meal as a Protein Sup- 
plement in Feeding Swine,” Earl H. Hostetler. 
4. “How Profit Is Increased by Rapid Gain,” 
W. W. Shay. 

5. “Systematic 
Hays. 

6. “Value of a Purebred Beef Type Sire,” 
Earl H. Hostetler. 

7. “Beef Cattle Production in Western North 
Carolina,” J. E. Foster. 

8. “Upgrading Sheep,” J. E. Foster. 
Sheep,” J. 


Pork Production,” W. V. 


9. “Stomach Worm Control in 
E. Foster. 


Vv. ECONOMICS 
1. “A Program for Marketing Livestock in 
North Carolina;” leader, C. G. Filler. 


2. “Some Aspects of the Taxation Problem 
in North Carolina;” leader, Dr. Fred Morrison. 


3. “Cost Records for Farmers,” Ralph R. 
Rogers. 
VI. ENTOMOLOGY AND BEEKEEPING 


i. General Crop and Household Insects. 


2. Cotton Boll Weevil and Otker Cotton In- 
sects. 

3. Demonstration of Dusting Cotton for Cot- 
ton Boll Weevil and Spraying and Dusting 
Beans for Mexican Bean Beetle. 

4. Mexican Bean Beetle and Other Truck 
and Fruit Insects. 

5. Tobacco Flea Beetle and Other Tobacco 
Insects. 

6. Fall Management and Marketing the Hon- 
ey Crop. 

7. Swarm Control and Management During 
the Honey Flow. 


8. Demonstration in Apiary Practices. 


VII. FORESTRY 

1. An Exhibit Showing Methods 
Utilization. 

2. Photographs Showing Methods of Forest 
Management, Thinning, Selective Cutting, etc. 
3. The Wood Identification Contest. 

4. A Log-sawing Contest. 
5. “Timber the Balance Wheel of a Farm 
Program,” R. W. Graeber. 

6. “Managing Farm Woodland for 
Dr. J. V. Hofmann. 


7. “Fitting and Use of Saws on the Farm,” 
John W. Hartsook and Tom Bearden. 


of Wood 


Profit,” 


8. “Farm Woodlands as a Basis of Industry 
and Wealth in North Carolina,’ Dr. J. V. 
Hofmann, 


9. “Codperation of Small Landowners in For- 
est Fire Protection,’ Charles H. Flory. 
10. Field Trip to N. C. State Prison 
Woods. 

11. “Harvesting and Marketing Pulp Wood,” 
R. W. Graeber. 

12. “Forest 
H. Claridge. 

13. ‘Taxation of Forest Lands and the Rem- 
edy,’”’ Col. Joseph Hyde Pratt. 


Farm 


Planting for Waste Land,” F, 


VII. HORTICULTURE 

1. Visit to Vineyards: (a) Grape Training; 
(b) Variety Tests; (c) Cultural Practices. M. 
E. Gardner. 

2. “Planning Fall Garden,” E. B. Morrow. 

3. “Crops for Curb Market,’”’ E. B. Morrow. 

4. Visit to Vegetable Plots: Variety Tests, 
Culture Practices, Mulch Paper Tests. Robert 
Schmidt. 

5. “Production of Outdoor Cut Flowers for 
Local Market,”’ Prof. G. O. Randall. 

6. Visit to Orchards: (a) Diagnosing Orchard 
Troubles; (b) New Spraying Equipment; (c) 
Pecan Budding. 

7. “Propagation of Some Commonly Grown 
Floral Plants,’’ G. O. Randall. 


IX. POULTRY 

1. “Development of Chicks to 
Stage,” W. F. Armstrong. 

2. “Feeding Hens for Egg Production,” P. 
A. Seese. 

3. “Development of Farm Flock Record Work 
and Its Value,’? C. F. Parrish. 

4. Trip to Poultry Production Plant and to 
Poultry Disease Research Plant, with Discus- 
sions on Battery Brooder Work, Poultry House 
Construction, Incubator Problems, and Dis- 
ease Experiments in Progress. 


Problems,” N. W. 


the Laying 


5. “Commercial Plant 


Williams. 
6. “Commercial 
F. B. Bunch. 
7. “Results Secured by the Cary Community 
Poultry Associations,’’ L. E. Raper. 


Hatchery Problems,” Mrs. 


8. Lecture and Demonstration of Caponizing. 


9. “Contagious Diseases of Poultry,” R. S. 


Dearstyne. 

10. “External and Internal Parasites of Poul- 
try,” R. E. Greaves. 

11. “Poultry Marketing Problems in North 
Carolina,” L. C. Salter. 


12. “Candling and Grading of Eggs,’’ L. C. 
Salter. 

13. “Value of Pedigreed Males in Breeding,” 
P. A. Seese. 

14. “Eradicating Bacillary White Diarrhea,” 
Dr. Wm. Moore. 

15. “The Place of Poultry Products in the 
Farm Menu,” Mrs. Jane McKimmon. 


Program for Farm Women 


HE annual meeting of North Caro- 

lina farm women is a great big con- 
vention in itself. Outside of the discus- 
sions and demonstrations, there will be 
visits to exhibits, sight seeing trips to 
places of public interest, swimming, and 
—don’t forget this one—a rest period from 
2 to 3 p. m. for the beauty nap. Speak- 
ing of exhibits, there will be a number 
of things to engage the home maker's in- 


terest—children’s clothes, new fabrics, 
shoes, stockings, electric fixtures and la- 
bor-savers, furniture, “clinic” and ex- 
hibits, and an exhibit of color, design, 
and textiles for the home. 


Here are some of the subjects for dis- 
cussion and speakers who will lead :— 


1. “Food Preparation (Cheese Main Dishes, 
Salads, and Sandwiches),’”’ Miss Marye 
Dahnke. 


2. “Food Preparation (A Leaf From the Fu- 


ture and What Shall I Serve?),” Mrs. Fran- 
ces Y. Kline. 


3. “Food Preservation and Standardization,” 
Mrs. Cornelia Morris and Mrs. W. G. Stan- 
cil. 

4. “Utilization of Grape Products,’ Mrs. 
Cornelia C. Morris. 

5. “The Children’s Meals,” Miss Miriam 
Birdseye. 


6. “Points of Good Growth and Good Nutri- 
tion,” Miss Miriam Birdseye. 

7. “Living With Our Children and Why 
Children Behave as They Do,” Miss Myra 
DeHaven Woodruff. 

8. “Building 
Birdseye. 


Fine Bodies,” Miss Miriam 
9. “Two Feet of Happiness,” Dr. 
Thompson. 
10. “Keeping Ourselves Trim and, Fit,’’ Dr. 
Bessie Lane. 
11. “Pellagra, Its 
Dr. H. A. Taylor. 
12. “Foundations of 
Katherine Walker. 


Hugh A. 


Nature and Prevention,” 


Good Dress,” Miss 


13. “Special Clothing Problems of the Woman 
Past Forty,” Miss Willie N. Hunter. 

14. “What I Contribute to My Costume,” 
Miss I. Foister and Mrs. Mary A. Watkins. 

15. “Dressing for the Occasion in the 
Mode,” Miss Willie N. Hunter. 

16. “The High School Girl’s Wardrobe,” 
Demonstration Team from Stanly County. 

17. “The Textiles We Buy,” C. J. Ruther- 
ford. 


New 


18. “Purchasing Problems of the Housewife,” 
Dr. Faith M. Williams. 

19. “Pictures in the Home,” Mrs. Bessie C. 
Moore. 

20. “Correct Lighting Effect for the Home,” 
Miss Lillian Eddy. 

21. “Color and Design in Drapery Material,” 
Miss Martha Zachman. 
the Old Home,” Miss 


22. “Possibilities in 

Helen N. Estabrook. 
23. “Parliamentary Procedure,” Mrs. J. Hen- 
ry Highsmith. 





WHY MOST CHICKENS DIE 


OST chickens die in North Caro- 

lina because of improper feeding 
methods. This is the opinion of R. S. 
Dearstyne, Dr. B. F. Kaupp, and H. S. 
Wilfong of the State College poultry de- 
partment. These three scientists have re- 
cently prepared experiment station bulle- 
tin 264 which gives a study made of 
over 1,800 specimens of dead and dis- 
eased chickens sent to the poultry labora- 
tory from all parts of the state. The new 
bulletin shows which diseases are most 
prevalent and the seasonal distribution 
of the troubles. Out of the 1,800 speci- 
mens examined, 865 suffered from dis- 
eases of the digestive tract. Copies of 
this bulletin may be had free of charge by 
readers of The Progressive Farmer in 
North Carolina on application to the ag- 
ricultural editor at State College Station, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


VALUE OF FARM MANURES 


ORRESPONDENTS are asking the 
value of farm manures. In reply we 
give the following :— 























Value 

Kind of manure per ton 
ar 5c. dackeKence bios aaenda setessnoavessccanne 
| BRAIN? SARS nr xveeeansssaekabenseeTe 
arene cs pac cckeede bacasoun pssadnanezerune 2.2 
PAS .cciccvcnvoccddccsacccess Seccccececsoveos 2.29 
SAOt. ccitcacbnsasaveaces iabnctantahsiaaeee 2.38 
PIGS vin cccunaganece pciels aiia wilh atea ene ale $3 to $6 


These figures are based upon nitrogen 
at 15 cents, phosphoric acid at 6 cents, 
and potash at 4% cents per pound. 
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Get Rid of Cockroaches 
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MOLDINGS, OR 
UNOER BOXES 
STRASH IN CELLAR 


DADBURN tr ,EMMA, 
THE™’'S A BUNCH O° 
COCKROACHES GATHERS 
DOWN THIS HERE CRACK 
EVERY NIGHT AN' 
PLAYS PENOCHLE. 
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TIMELY JOBS ABOUT THE 
FLOWER GARDEN AND YARD 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 











TAKE and tie loosely any tall growing 
flowers, to avoid having them 
wind, rain, 
If plants are very tall tie at two to 
four different places. 

2. To produce very 
large  chrysanthe- 
mum and dahlia 
blooms, disbudding or 
pinching out the new 
shoots must be prac- 
ticed. Go over them 
twice per week and 
remove all buds ex- 
cept those that are 
to remain for flowers, 

3, Pinch or cut back the new branches 
of flowering shrubs and broad-leaved ev- 
ergreens when they become as high as 
last year’s branches, provided of course, 
the shrubbery is already as large as one 
wishes it. Even when this isn’t the case, 
the few branches that grow up very much 
taller than the others should be clipped 
back in order to keep the plants from be- 
coming scraggly looking. The abelia is 
especially guilty of sending up several 
branches much higher than the others. 

4. Kill ants in lawn or elsewhere with 
carbon disulphide. Drive several holes in 
and about the bed, pouring a tablespoonful 
of carbon disulphide in each of the holes 
and covering immediately with sacks or 
other heavy material for four to six 
hours to hold in the fumes. 


broken from heavy blooms, 
etc. 





L. A. NIVEN 


5. Start now to make a lawn. Plow 


Aunt }iet fays 


By R. QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





























“It’s a good thing Amy’s inheritance 
from Uncle John wasn’t no bigger. If 
She'd o’ got four dollars more, her nose 
would o’ tilted up far enough to catch 
rain.” 

“None of my folks was worldly, but 
Brother Ben always would pat his foot 
to @ lively hymn.” 





the ground six to eight inches deep and 
cover with an application of two or three 
inches of stable manure, harrowing it in 
immediately after scattering. Go over 
the ground several times during summer 
and early fall with harrow so as to kill 
any weeds or grass that come and to 
pulverize and smooth the soil. Sow grass 
seed from late September to November. 

6. Keep the flowers well watered and 
fertilized. Especially must large bloom- 
ing flowers like chrysanthemums and dahl- 
ias be liberally watered and fertilized if 
they are to do their best. Use nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of- ammonia, or some of 
the other quickly available nitrogens. An 
ideal’ way to apply it is to dissolve it in 
water at the rate of a tablespoonful per 
gallon, applying it to the soil in which 
the plants are growing. 

7. Purchase new perennial flower seed 
for August and September sowing such 
as hollyhocks, etc. 





Dodou 
Landay fch ol fesson? 


Deborah, The Prophetess 


(Lesson for July 27, 1930: Judges 4:1-15. 
Golden text: Isaiah 35:4.) 


I 


When did the events of today’s lesson oc- 
cur? 


During a period of about 50 years around 
1331. B. ¢, 
Il 
Who was Deborah? 
Deborah, a prophetess of Israel, was the 
wife of Lapidoth. She lived about 1351 B. C. 
Il 


How did the Israelites fall into the power 
of Jabin? 


Following the death of Joshua, 12 judges 
were appointed. One of these was Ehud, who 
led the people in the righteous way. Fol- 


lowing his death, Israel fell into paganism, 
became effeminate, and fell easy prey to Jabin, 
king of Hazor, who held them captive for 20 
years. 

IV 


Who was Barak and why was he called? 


Barak was a youthful warrior who had 
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(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


Solve Half-Time by climbing down 
a rung at a time, changing one letter 
only in each step without transposing. 
Compare your answer with ours, which 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


gained enough prominence to be the logical 
leader of Israel. 


Vv 

In what way was the army of Jabin vastly 
superior to that of Israel? 

Jabin’s army, commanded by Sisera, was 
possessed of 900 iron chariots. These were 
terrific weapons of war and gave a tremendous 
advantage to the army possessing them. 

VI 


Where was the spot chosen for the conflict? 

The spot chosen for the battle was Mount 
Tabor and the plains before it. The flat- 
topped mount offered an excellent rallying 
place for the forces of Israel and gave them 
an advantage in that they came down to the 
plain below in their attack. 

Vil 

Describe the battle. 

Sisera drew up ‘his war chariots in battle 
array. Barak led his forces into battle, Debo- 
rah accompanying them. As they came hand- 
to-hand, the horses became frightened, upset 
the war chariots, and dashed to and fro. The 
panic became a rout. 

Vill 

How did the army perish? 

The forces of Sisera were driven back to 
the swollen waters of the River Kishon where 


they were drowned. 
Ix 
What happened to Sisera? 
to the north and sought 
kin of the 
Heber’s wiie, 
into his 


Sisera escaped 
shelter with Heber the Kenite, 
Israelites. While he slept, Jael, 
killed him by driving a tent pin 
temple. 

x 

What f ition in the Bible is 
found in Glscausien ‘with this lesson? 

When the victory was won, Deborah gave 
voice to a song of triumph which is regarded 
as one of the dramatic masterpieces of Biblical 
literature. 


| - ONE-MAN SAW DEVICE “4 


) 











ECENTLY while working in the 
woods I stumbled onto a simple way 
to make an excellent one-man saw from 
any ordinary crosscut saw that I am sure 
a great many men who work in the tim- 
ber would find a great help. 
“Take a hedge or hickory pole about 
one inch in diameter and about 12 to 14 


SRK hich hear Mle 
(Han Jan. ay ae — 


‘ Saw sht ¢"dego--~, 








Wrap with wire 








=Qhe Man Saw Device ~ 
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inches longer than the saw _ blade, 


saw 
each end in about four inches, and then 
wrap above the cut with small wire. Slip 
each over top of saw blade just behind 
the handles. 

“This will keep the saw from buckling 
and swaying and makes a faster cutting 
and more satisfactory outfit than a regu- 
lar one-man saw. Always remove the 
brace at night.” 

So writes a practical farmer. This is 
surely a simple device and apparently 
should be as good as he claims. We should 


be glad to have more of just such labor- 
saving suggestions as this. 
I. W. DICKERSON. 


PATTERNS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
| agen ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 














Two pat- 


Fashions are making such decided changes 
this season that in order to be up-to-dete 
you need the latest style guide. Our summer 
fashion magazine will give you the most re- 
cent fashion news as to style, fabric, and 
trimming. The price is 15 cents. Send today 
for your copy, addressing The Progressive 
Farmer. 
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Solution to Half-Time—l, Half; 
Hale; 3, Tale; 4, Tile; 5, Time. 


| CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
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ATTIE MAE HOWARD 
CLARK CO-ARK. 


OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


Little Jack Horner stood on the corner 
Watching the girls go by. 
He tipped his lid to a cute little kid, 
And she socked him one in the eye. 
—Sent in by Mike O’Brien, 
Mississippi County, Ark. 





Under the spreading chestnut tree, 
The .village smithy squirms, 
He’s been eating chestnuts, 
And they were full of worms. 
—Sent in by Ruby Breazeale, 
Pickens County, S. C. 


They were in the rumble seat; 
Their lips were tightly pressed; 
The car bounced over the bumps, 
And the pressure stood the test. 
—Sent in by Marion Winston, 
Oktibbeha County, Miss 


My breakfast lies over the ocean; 
My dinner lies over the sea; 
My stomach is in a commotion, 
Don’t mention my supper to me. 
—Sent in by Oral Frost, 
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North Carolina Farm News 


By F. H. 


HE cotton acreage in North Carolina 
this year amounts to 1,724,000 acres as 
compared with 1,916,000 last year or a 
reduction of 192,000 acres. This is a full 
10 per cent reduc- 
tion by North Caro- 
lina while the aver- 
age for the South 
is only 2.7 per cent. 
The total acreage re- 
duction for the 
South is slightly less 
than 2,000,000 acres, 
according to figures 
supplied by Frank 
Parker of the crop 
reporting service. 
Heavy boll weevil infestation and the low 
yields and poor prices last year are two 
main factors listed by Mr. Parker for the 
reduction in this state. The campaign for 
better balanced farming put on by State 
College and Governor Gardner’s “live- 
at-home” campaign are perhaps two other 
vital factors in bringing about the reduc- 
tion. 
II 
Big Grange Picnic in Rowan July 31. 
—The first Grange picnic in the Pied- 
mont District is to be held Thursday, 
July 31, at the Rowan County Fairgrounds 
on Highway No. 15 about two miles 
south of Salisbury. This picnic will in- 
clude the Granges of Davie, Davidson, 
Iredell, Cabarrus, and Rowan counties. 
It is to be a good old-time basket picnic 
with the good things to eat all spread out 
together on one great table. There will 
be music, games, contests, and, it is also 
expected, a Grange speaker of national 
reputation. Other Grange picnics to be 
held next week include the following: 
Monday, Hertford, Perquimans; Wed- 
nesday, day, Guilford battle grounds, 
night, Farm Hands meet in Raleigh; 
Thursday, Salisbury Fairgrounds, Rowan 
County; Friday, Elkin, Masonic picnic 
grounds, Wilkes County; Saturday, Un- 
ion, Macon County. 
Ill 


A Reform in Marketing Tobacco.— 


JETER 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Tobacco Warehouse As- 
sociation at Kinston, the warehousemen 
took determined steps to put their busi- 
ness upon a higher plane of fair and 
square dealing. Of the warehousemen on 
all of the large markets, 35 out of 36 
agreed to cut out the hiring of trucks, 
rebating, and similar tricky practices for 
the purpose of securing trade. The plan 
met with the hearty approval of the buy- 
ing companies, for it tends to dignify 
their business. The reform is also of 
interest to the tobacco growers, for they 
can now feel that every grower’s tobacco 
will be sold on a par with that of every 
other grower and that all will pay the 
same. charges. 


IV 


Caldwell Expands Jersey Breeding. 
—Since the first purebred Jersey cow was 
brought into Caldwell County in 1913 by 
E. G. Settlemyre of Granite Falls, 338 
registered Jerseys have been added to the 
herds of the county. Caldwell is now con- 
sidered an important center of the Jersey 
breeding industry in the state. One of 
the principal reasons for this is an ac- 
tive county association with 32 members. 
At the last annual meeting H. P. Robin- 
son of Granite Falls was elected presi- 
dent of the association; J. C. Eller, of 
Lenoir, vice-president, and E. G. Settle- 
mye of Granite Falls, secretary and 
treasurer. The breeders plan to exhibit 
40 selected animals in a circuit of seven 
fairs this fall and will also show a num- 
ber of club calves. 


Vv 


Legumes Planted Among the Corn.— 
Fifty-five per cent of 1,033 corn fields in 
seven Eastern Carolina counties have leg- 
umes interplanted with the corn. This 
survey was made by E. C. Blair, crop 
specialist at State College, in the coun- 
ties of Wayne, Duplin, New Hanover, 
Brunswick, Columbus, Robeson, and 
Cumberland. Of the cornfields inspected, 
563 were planted with soybeans, cowpeas, 
velvet beans, or snapbeans. Soybeans led. 
Mr. Blair says New Hanover had the 


Livestock Farm on Wheels 


To Visit 25 Eastern North Carolina 
. Counties in August 


HE Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 

is fitting up a livestock farm on a 
train and in August will put it on free 
exhibition in 37 towns of 25 counties in 
Eastern North Carolina. Purebred poul- 
try, pigs, and cows will be on the train, 
with people to look after feeding them, 
gathering the eggs, milking the cows, 
and the like. And for purposes of com- 
Parison with the purebreds, there will 
also be shown some scrubs. Wonder 
where in the world they found them? 

The purpose of this special train is 
educational. It is intended to help us 
Move forward from one-armed farming 
with field crops alone, into the two- 
armed way with field crops and livestock 
both. The animals will be of the pure- 
bred, better producing kind. The feeds 
and feeding methods will be shown on the 
best paying basis, whether for growth, 
€ggs, meat, or milk. And since the rail- 
road company has the codperation of 
North Carolina State College and the 
State Department of Agriculture, there 
will be specialists on board to give lec- 
tures, talks, and demonstrations, and ex- 
Plain everything that’s going on. It is a 
Sort of livestock farm, agricultural col- 
lege, experiment station, and practical 
short course in poultry, swine, and dairy- 
ing—all combined in one and set to rolling 
on wheels. 

The itinerary of this livestock demon- 
stration train will begin at Selma August 
gand end at Tarboro August 26. Watch 

e date when the train and its spe- 


cialists will visit your nearest town. Then 
put the word, out among your neighbors, 
and all be sure to see the exhibits and 
hear the speakers. 


The list of towns and date of visit to 
each is as follows :— 


Hour of 


Place Date exhibition 


9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
. to 6 p.m. 
. to 12:30 

. to 6 p.m, 
. to 12:00 

. to 6 p.m. 
. to 12:00 

to 6 p.m, 
to 12:50 

to 6 p.m. 
to 1 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. 
to 12:00 

to 6 p.m. 
. to 1 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. 
to 1 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. 
to 1 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. 
to 1 p.m, 
to 6 p.m. 
to 1 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. 
to 1 p.m. 
to 6 p.m, 
to 12:00 

to 6 p.m. 
to 1 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. 
to 12:50 

to 6 p.m. 
to 12:30 

to 6 p.m. 
to 1 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. 
to 1 p.m, 


Smithfield 
Dunn 
Fayetteville 
Roseboro 
Sanford 
Red Springs 
Fairmont 
Mt. Tabor 
Whiteville 


COPRSNYIAAUUH 


_ 
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Pollocksville 
Jacksonville 
Wilmington 


Nashville 
Rocky Mount 
Enfield 
Weldon 
Scotland Neck 
Greenville 


Plymouth 
Williamston 
Aurora 
Washington 
Kelford 
Ahoskie 
Tarboro 
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highest proportion of its cornfields in leg- 
umes with an average of 64 per cent. 
Duplin came second with 60 per cent. 
VI 

Big Bunch of Short Items.—Dr. 
Cooper Curtice, former state veterinarian 
of North Carolina and lately in charge of 
the livestock experiment station at Mc- 
Neill, Mississippi, has been secured by 
Earl Hostetler to work with the sheep 
growers of Jackson, Haywood, Ashe, Alle- 
ghany, Watauga, and Avery counties this 
summer. . . . The North Carolina 
Forestry Association will hold an out- 
door meeting at North Wilkesboro on 
September 9 to 11, inclusive. The ses- 
sions will be held in the 30-acre demon- 
stration forest owned by the city, says 
R. W. Graeber, secretary of the associa- 
tion. The Jackson County Mu- 
tual Exchange shipped a car of 149 lambs 
last week. - . BC. -Turner, -Jr.; well 
known in North Carolina for his work in 
getting the Kraft-Phenix cheese factory 
established in Ashe County, has resigned 
as farm agent to go to South Carolina. 
He will become district dairy specialist 
under an arrangement between commer- 
cial interests and Clemson College. 
Alamance farmers are planning to make 
trial shipments this year of between 500 
and 1,000 cords of pulp wood. The 
corn yield of Onslow County will be in- 
creased this year by 200,000 bushels be- 
cause. of the increased acreage, better 
seed, and better methods of cultivating 
and fertilizing. <e0- ae K Robert- 
son, county agent of Wayne County, says 
after inspecting 400 acres of cotton, that 
weevil infestation where no molasses poi- 
son was used averaged 24.2 per cent; 
where one and two applications were 
made, it averaged 7.1 per cent, and where 
three poisonings were made the infesta- 
tion was only six-tenths of one per cent. 


Dearstyne Becomes Head 
Poultryman 
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FTER eight years of service as as- 

sociate in the poultry department 
at State College, R. S. Dearstyne has been 
chosen to head the department, succeed- 
ing Dr. B. F. Kaupp, who resigned to 
enter commercial work. 


Mr. Dearstyne graduated from the 
University of Maryland in the animal 
husbandry course in 1917. He took his 
master’s degree in general agriculture at 
State College in 1922. During his eight 
years of service in the poultry depart- 
ment he has had charge of disease in- 
vestigations in addition to general work 
in poultry husbandry. Added to his long 
experience in poultry research, Mr. Dear- 
styne also has had a notable record in 
public health and sanitation matters, es- 
pecially in relation to livestock and poul- 
try products. He has published some 
28 bulletins and leaflets based on his re- 
search studies. 


The new poultry chief, is still a young 
man but is already well known as a scien- 
tist in his chosen field and we predict he 
will achieve increasing distinction for 
himself and North Carolina State College. 
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THAT’S THE QUESTION 


“Every dollar I have was made honestly.” 
“By whom?” 


THE TITLE HOLDER 
Wife—“There’s one thing about my mother: 
she’s outspoken.” 
Husband—“‘Not by anyone I know.” 


WIDELY TRAVELED 
“Has Harry traveled much?” 
“Has he! He’s been to half the places on 
his suitcase labels!” 


IN POSITION TO KNOW 


“Does the boss know the scaffoldin’s come 
down?” 

“°E ought to—’e’s underneath it.’’—London 
Tit-Bits. 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 


There was a young fellow named Syd, 
Who kissed a girl on the eyelid. 
She said to the lad, 
“Your aim’s mighty bad; 
You should practice a while.” So he did. 


TRY A BRASSIE 


Golfer—“If you laugh at me again, I’ll knock 
your block off.” 

Caddy—“‘Haw, haw, you wouldn’t even know 
what club to use.”—New York Central Lines 
Magazine. 


ANTI-KNOCK 


Exasperated Autoist to Garage Mechanic— 
“T say, buddy, do you have something to stop 
knocking?” 

G. M.—‘‘Certainly.” 

E. A.—‘Well, will you kindly pour about a 
gallon of it down my wife’s throat?” 


SAFER 


“What's the difference between valor and 
discretion?” 

“Valor is bawling into the ear of a cham- 
pion boxer that he is a ruffian, and that you 
could knock him into fits.” 

“And discretion?” 

“Telling him the same thing over a tele- 
phone.’’—Tit-Bits (London). 

—Tit-Bits (London). 


NO MYSTERY 


“T’ve been watching that mechanic for the 
last fifteen minutes. There’s a man who 
knows his business. He didn’t spill a drop 
of oil on the ground. He put down the hood 
gently, fastened it securely, and left no fin- 
ger-prints on it. He wiped his hands on 
clean waste before opening the door, ‘spread a 
clean cloth over the upholstery, meshed the 
gears noiselessly, and then drove slowly into 
the street.” 

“Yeah, that’s his’ own car.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
| By J. P. ALLE Y— (opsright. 1930, by 


Syndicate, Inc, 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Funny how Tom's chilluns so bright, 
wren deys got sechadim daddy! 
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Reduce your cost of production with a 


FORDSON 


JIM LEE is filling his silo today. Neighbors and helpers on 
hand at the crack of dawn. All there and ready to buck into 
the work . . . including the Fordson Tractor. 


Yesterday the improved Fordsen plewed 6 acres. ‘Tomorrow 


it will be back at the plow again after a good day at the belt. 


This spring and summer it pulled the gang-plow, the drill, the 
binder. This winter it will turn the buzz-saw and do other odd 
jobs around the barn. Uses for the improved Fordson are as 
numerous as the farm-power jobs. New and modern features 
help the improved Fordson do its work quickly, easily. 

Its plucky engine can deliver 30 actual horse-power at 1100 
r.p.m. at the belt. The willingness of the engine to start, even 
on the coldest of mornings, can be traced te its high-tension 
magneto with enclosed impulse-starter coupling. It is equipped 
with hot-spot manifold and carburetor for gasoline. The air- 
washer holds enough water for the day’s run. 

The transmission is fitted with large roller bearings and 
the large gear has a double-bearing mounting. Gears shift easily 


from increased release movement. The filter that separatés grit. 


and carbon from the oil is easily cleaned —but should it get 
clogged, oil system will keep right on working. There is no com- 
plicated piping to get stopped up! 

Extra weight has been added to the front and rear of the 
improved Fordson. Strong fenders are now standard equip- 
ment. Either spade-lugs or angle-cleats are available. 

Try the improved Fordson. Let it help you get your farm- 
work done on time and at less cost. 
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The improved Fordson plows at the rate of 3% miles per hour with a 
two-bottom, 14-inch plow 





The improved Fordson handles all far implements equally well 
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Not only draw-bar power, but belt power, is available in the 
improved Fordson 
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UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 


1710 Altamont Avenue, Richmond, Va. 





